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vy! 
Let me work 
the miracle of 
changing soil, water, 
sunlight and air into 
a living, growing plant. 
Let my roots reach into the 
good earth to gather minerals and 
nutrients; store them in my leaves 
and stalks. Thus I become food for 
livestock, bone and flesh, hide and wool. 
I become meat and milk, man’s finest 
protein foods that contribute greatly to the 
energy, initiative and wealth of America. 


In the expansion of our livestock- 
grass economy lies a hope for an ade- 
quate meat diet for our growing popu- 
lation. Through meat animals, grass 
creates protein foods for human use... 
returns 80 per cent of its growth ele- 
ments to the soil as manure. Grass 
protects our productive topsoil from 
wind and water erosion . . . holds mois- 
ture in the soil... helps restore and 
maintain organic matter. Grass works 
to keep America fertile. 


Livestock producers are finding that 
it pays to pay attention to their grass. 
Today there are farmers and ranchers 
who are producing 400 to 600 pounds of 
beef per acre on grass alone. Hog and 
sheep raisers are finding that good al- 
falfa or rye pasture is worth $50 an 
acre, and more. Dairy farmers find 
their grass worth up to $169 an acre. 
County agents, experiment stations, 
conservationists and colleges can help 
you make more from your grass, no 
matter where you live. 




























































Yes, I am the grass, let me grow in 
place of worthless weeds and brush ...on 
land that never should be cropped. Put 
me back on land that never should have 
seen the plow. Let me work for you as 
your humble but mighty friend. 
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City Cousin turned quite pale 
Because, you see, he scratched his ear 
And right then—he owned a steer! 
SS SS SS SS Se Se” 
Soda Bill Sez: 
I'd rather make a living on my 
own hook, than hook the tax- 
payers for my living. 


Fa Cate ae a a i de i 
Nae Nae Nae Nee Nee Nee Nee Nee Nee ee” 











the grass... let me work’ 
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BIG does not 
mean BAD 


It takes a big ship to carry 
a big cargo. It takes a big 
locomotive to pull a heavy 
train. It takes a big in- 
dustry like yours and 
mine to do the big job of feeding America 
and a lot of the rest of the world. It takes 
big companies as well as little ones to 
keep that industry operating efficiently. 


I firmly believe that the nation needs 
nation-wide meat packers, such as Swift & 
Company. The continuous research and 
education, and the complete utilization of 
by-products, which our size makes pos- 
sible, are valuable services to the nation 
and its people. We help to bring the ad- 
vantage of a nation-wide demand to live- 
stock producers. We help to provide 
consumers everywhere with the kinds of 
meat they want. 


I am sure that American agriculture, of 
which we are a part, can meet the needs 
of our growing population which wants 
and should have improved diets. 


But we shall meet these demands only 
if we continue to nurture and encourage 
enterprise, ambition, and success. Only if 
we have the faith and courage to work and 
fight to create our own success. Let us, 
then, be careful not to confuse the issues. 
Let us condemn and eradicate evil prac- 
tices wherever we find them, whether in 
big industries or small. But let us, and all 
Americans, realize the danger before we 
attack enterprise and success—lest we de- 
stroy not only the industry and civiliza- 
tion we have created, but also the hope 
and the heritage of our world for gener- 


ations to come. . ‘ “ 


The above message is from the speech of our 
President, Mr. John Holmes, before the 
American National Live Stock Association 
at Miami. I have quoted it here because I 
believe that it will be interesting and encour- 


aging to the millions 
of livestock producers . p son. 
who were not able to EM. Sim 
be at the convention. Agricultural Research Dept. 
Swift & Company 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
Nutrition is our business— and yours 
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Martha Logans Recipe fo 
HAM SCRAPPLE 
(Yield: 6 servings) 2% cups boiling water 
2 cups ground smoked 2 cup milk 
ham 1% tsps. prepared 


1 cup corn meal mustard 
1 tablespoon sugar Shortening or ham 
Y2 teaspoon salt drippings 


Mix together corn meal, sugar, and salt. Add 
slowly to boiling water and milk. Cook slowly 
in heavy pan, stirring occasionally, about 20 
minutes. Add ham and mustard and mix well. 
Pack into loaf pan. Chill. When cold and firm, 
slice in 1-inch slices. Fry slices in quick-mix type 
shortening or drippings until brown on each side. 


PREVENTING LOSSES FROM 
POISONOUS RANGE PLANTS 


by Prof. A. L. Hershey 
State Teachers College 
Florence, Alabama 


Livestock farming, like 
any other business, is 
a —— —_ if and 
when it makes a profit. 
Every producer of live- A. L. Horehey 
stock should be on the lookout against 
the fact that many small losses during 
the year can seriously cut down his 
profits. Lots of these losses can be pre- 
vented if one knows their causes and 
takes steps to prevent them. 

One place to watch for trouble is in 
the forage the animals eat. Livestock 
depend largely upon plants for the food 
which promotes their growth and gen- 
eral health. Unfortunately, nature has 
not made all plants of value to animals. 
Especially on the western ranges, many 
plants are undesirable as forage. And 
some of them are actually detrimental 
to livestock. This condition results from 
poisonous chemical compounds in the 
plants. In some cases the plant manu- 
factures the poison within its own tis- 
sues. In others, it absorbs toxic sub- 
stances from the soil in which it grows. 
Either of these leads to the same result 
—the plant becomes poisonous, meat 
animals die, the producer loses money. 

Larkspur, death camass, lupine, locos 
and many other range plants cause a 
great death loss of range stock each 
year. By writing to his state agricul- 
tural college, a producer can learn how 
to identify these dangerous plants and 
to know when they are poisonous. Then 
he can set up and practice a plan of 
range management to destroy or pre- 
vent them; or to avoid using areas in- 
fested with such plants during the dan- 
ger season. He would find that profits 
from prevention of losses from poison- 
ous plants are well worth while in his 
livestock operations. 
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MARKING 
PAINT 






* Brilliant 

* Weatherproof 

* Lasting 

* Economical 
McMurtry Sheep Marking 

Paint is made from a special 

formula. It will not injure the 


wool, is easily removed by 
scouring. 


SIX BRILLIANT COLORS 


SOLD BY YOUR LOCAL 
McMURTRY DEALER 





PARIS FAVORS ALL-WOOL STOCKINGS 


American women returning from Paris, 
we hear, are bringing with them full-length 
all-wool stockings for both street and casual 
wear. The new all-wool stockings, said to 
be exactly like nylons, are decorated with 
clocks in bright colors running up each 
side from ankle to mid-calf. Some of them 
also are in plaids. In some instances, too, 
there are matching handbags, gloves and 
mittens and a cap to be pulled down over 
the ears. 


March, 
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ES on eerie COVER 

{lai UnOWER sags 

be Lambing is in 
, full swing or pro- 
bably over, in some 
of the early shed 
lambing areas at 
™ this time. Excellent 
care and feed are 
given the ewe 
bands in this ope- 
ration, as shown 
in our cover picture, taken in the Glenns 
Ferry country of Idaho. Maternity wards 
are shown at the left; also note the wind- 
breakers made of Russian thistle and other 
weeds in the center background. High 
yields from this section—140 percent in 
some bands—are reported this year. We are 
indebted to the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
for this picture. 








FUNDS ASKED FOR CONTROL 
OF HALOGOTEN 


On February 24, 1950, Senator Dworshak 
of Idaho introduced a bill (S.38106) to 
authorize appropriations for the eradication 
and control of Halogoten on public lands 
This noxious weed, first reported, we be- 
lieve, in Nevada, has now been found in 
sections of Idaho, Utah and Wyoming. It 
is extremely poisonous to sheep in the fall 
after it has dried out. 


GRASSHOPPERS—A 1950 THREAT 


Huge numbers of grasshopper eggs were 
found in many places during a survey 
made last fall by entomologists of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine. Just how serious grasshopper out- 
breaks will be in 1950, a release of Febru- 
ary 20th by the Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration says, now depends primarily 
on weather conditions at hatching time 
and the availability of green food for the 
tiny hoppers as they leave the egg beds. 
Greatest threat of grasshoppers appears to 
be in Montana, North Dakota and Wyo- 
ming but farmers from Texas to Canada 
and west to California may be forced to 
fight hoppers in many places. 


30th ANNUAL CALIFORNIA 


RAM SALE 


Also Featuring the National 


ALL-AMERICAN 
CORRIEDALE 
Show & Sale 


Displaying 30 STUD RAMS and 100 
REGISTERED YEARLING CORRIE- 
DALE EWES from the Nation’s top 
Corriedale breeding flocks. 





This is the first time in history so many 
stud Corriedales have been assembled in 
the West for public sale. Here is your 
opportunity to start where these top 
breeders have arrived after years of 
breeding effort. 











Catalog of Pedigrees Available April 15th 
For your copy, write to: 

WESLEY WOODEN, Manager 
All-American Corriedale Show & Sale 
512 E St., Davis, Calif. 
or 
ROLLO E. SINGLETON, Secretary 
American Corriedale Association, Inc. 
100 N. Garth, Columbia, Mo. 


Also at Public Auction 


1500 RAMS 250 EWES 


Purebred and Registered 
All Major Breeds 


HAMPSHIRES COLUMBIAS 

SUFFOLKS RAMBOUILLETS 

CORRIEDALES ROMELDALES 
SOUTHDOWNS 


SH OW — Sunday, May 7 
SALE 


Mon. and Tues., May 8 & 9 
STATE FAIR GROUNDS 
SACRAMENTO 
For Catalog, write 
California Wool Growers 
Association 
151 Mission St., San Francisco 5 

















B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO .. 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides — Sheep Pelts 
and Wool 


North Sugar Avenue Phone 81 




















Friskies 


DOG 


RESEARCH 


NEWS 


How Long Should a Dog Live? 


The average monkey lives to 
be 25 years of age or more. 
Why should the average dog 
live to be only 10 or 12? 


Actually there are five im- 
portant controllable factors in 
extending the span of a dog’s 
life: (1) Careful Selective 
Breeding, (2) Scientific Feed- 
ing, (3) Sanitation and Dis- 
ease Control, (4) Proper 
Equipment, and (5) Good 
Training. 

One of the most important 
(and most easily controlled) 
factors is Scientific Feeding. 
Today we know twenty times 
as much about feeding dogs 
as was known ten years ago— 
because we have experimented 
with a lot of dogs, of many 

‘ 





breeds, over several genera- 
tions. We can now actually 
see, feel and taste the vita- 
mins, minerals, amino acids, 
and enzymes which were in 
many cases, mere theories a 
few years back. 

‘But sentimental owners, un- 
fortunately, still feed their 
dogs by opinion rather than 
by scientific standards. Pro- 
fessional dog men know, of 
course, that the absence of 
nutritional essentials will af- 
fect the length of life of all 
dogs of both sexes. That’s 
why dog men have learned to 
depend on Friskies—a scien- 
tifically balanced, complete 
food which contains every 
known essential for complete 
nourishment. 


No. 3 


Authoritative infor- 
mation on the scien- 
tific care and feeding 
of dogs. Published by 
Albers Milling Com- 
pany (a division of 
Carnation Company) 
under the supervision 
of Dr. E. M. Gildow, 
B.S., M.S., D.V.M., 
Director of Research. 
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How Much Fat in a Ration? 


Good judgment should be 
used in the amount of fat that 
is added to a diet since (1) its 
high caloric value may reduce 
total consumption and thus 
upset the balance of essential 
nutriments, or (2) it may be 
responsible for the develop- 
ment of an over-fat condition 
of the dogs to which it is fed. 
And over-fatness reduces the 
life of a dog. The amount of 
fat in Friskies is carefully 
controlled according to exten- 
sive palatability and nutrition 
tests made with generations 
of dogs of many breeds. 


The Value of the Veterinarian 


Dog owners should not at- 
tempt to “doctor” their own 
dogs. There is always the 
danger of overlooking a basic 
fault or trouble which should 
be corrected. For example, if 
a dog does not thrive on 
Friskies, chances are there 
is something fundamentally 
wrong—something which calls 
for the specialized knowledge 
of the veterinarian. For 
Friskies has been scientifically 
developed and tested to pro- 
vide every known essential 
for complete nourishment for 
any normal dog. 





Friskies Question Box 


Question: What is the most 
effective method of ridding a 
dog of fleas? 


Answer: D.D.T. powder or dip. 











Send your questions about 
dog breeding, feeding and care 
to: Friskies, Dept. Y, Los 
Angeles 36, Calif. The knowl- 
edge gained during 50 years 
of animal experience and re- 
search is yours for the asking. 


NO SUPPLEMENTS NEEDED 
WHEN YOU FEED 


| e "| Decks 


50, 25, 10, 5, 2 Ibs. 


e A COMPLETE DOG FOOD ® 


A FRISKY DOG IS A HEALTHY DOG 





FARM INCOME 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
said, on February 17, 1950, that the Ng. 
tion’s farm operators in 1949 realized |7 
percent less net income from farming thay 
in 1948, according to preliminary estimates 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Their realized net income for 1949 was 
13.8 billion dollars, compared with the 194g 
total of 16.7 billions. This decline, together 
with a smaller drop in 1948, brought the 
total realized net income of farm operator 
down 22 percent from the 1947 record 
high of 17.8 billion dollars. 


JULIUS G. FORSTMANN NEW WOOLEN 
COMPANY HEAD 


The Forstmann Woolen Company on 
February 2nd announced the election at 
their annual meeting of stockholders of 
Julius G. Forstmann as president of the 
company to succeed his brother Curt E. 
Forstmann, who died on January 19th, 
Mr. Forstmann, who is the son of the late 
Mr. Julius Forstmann, Sr., founder of the 
company, has been closely associated with 
its management for the past sixteen years 
as vice president and director. 
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In addition to Mr. Forstmann as presi- 
dent, other officers elected were: Vic | 
President, Kenneth Wilson; Vice Presiden’ 
for Personnel, Glenn L. Gardiner; Vic 
President for Production, James Wilson 
Comptroller, Robert R. Hertzler; Treasurer, 
Louis F. Becker; Assistant Treasurer, Walter 
C. Mayer; Assistant to the President and 
Secretary, Karl H. Helfrich; Assistant Sec- 
retary, Robert R. Hertzler. 


UTAHN NAMED ON I. C. C. 


James K. Knudson who, as a member 
of the legal staff of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, participated in the wool 
freight rate case, was nominated on 
February 14th by President Truman to fill 
the unexpired term of Carroll Miller on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
term will expire December 31, 1953. 

Mr. Knudson is a native of Brigham 
City, Utah, and has served as commerce 
counsel in the U. S. D. A. since 1941. 


NEW MEXICO GROWERS MEET 


The 47th annual convention of the New 
Mexico Wool Growers Association re- 
elected Floyd Lee of San Mateo as presi- 
den; J. P. White, Jr., of Roswell as firs. 
vice president; Frank Hubbell of Datil and 
Frank McWilliams of Carlsbad as second 
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vice presidents. Miss Isabel Benson is 
secretary-treasurer. The meeting was held 
in Albuquerque, February 7th and 8th. 


DEAN HILL TO RETIRE 


John A. Hill, since 1907 a wool special- 
jst at the University of Wyoming and since 
1923 dean of its college of agriculture, on 
July 1 will retire from the post which has 
brought him world renown. 


In recognition of Hill’s long and signifi- 
cant service to the institution and the 
State, the University’s board of trustees 
have appointed him vice president of the 
University, effective immediately. 

Dean Hill, who is also director of the 
University’s agricultural experiment station, 
will be placed on limited service in the 
college at end of the fiscal year. At that 
time he will become dean emeritus of the 
college and director emeritus of the station. 


Hill will serve also as acting president 
in the absence of the University president. 
The position of vice president will be per- 
manent. 

“Dean Hill will be difficult to replace,” 
President G. D. Humphrey said. “We are 
extremely grateful for his faithful service 
down through the years and we hope to 
be able to find a worthy successor for 
his position.” 

—University of Wyoming 


COLORADO CORRIEDALE BREEDERS 
ORGANIZE 


A Colorado Corriedale Association is be- 
ing formed. At a recent informal gathering 
of prominent breeders the following tem- 
porary officers were elected: Ernest Ram- 
stetter of Golden, president; Lauren San- 
derson of Monte Vista, first vice president; 
and Donald Ramstetter of Golden, secre- 
tary. An intensive drive for membership 
is planned until State fair time in August 
when it is expected the permanent or- 
ganization will be set up. 


CUSTOM SHEEP SHEARING 


E. S. Bartlett, world-famous shearing 
expert and designer of shearing equipment, 
is the author, and Sunbeam Corporation 
the distributor of “Custom Sheep Shearing.” 
Particularly valuable as a teaching aid, this 
138-page book is said to contain much 
information of value to beginning shearers 
or professional shearers who want to im- 
prove their technique. Copies are available 
at $2.00 each from the Sunbeam Corpora- 
tion, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Department 
L.D.T., Chicago 50, Illinois. 


March, 1950 





PERMANENT ALUMINUM RANCH EQUIPMENT 
1. Sheep and goat pen panel spans 8-10-12 and 14 ft. 
Light, long-lasting, NO SHARP EDGES. 
2. Famous Guaranteed Life-Time Gates for all purposes. 
3. Light-weight, strong, long lasting Pick-Up Sideboards. 
PERMANENT EQUIPMENT IS CHEAPER IN THE LONG RUN! 


PAN-L PEN CO. P. O. BOX 1310 


San Angelo, Texas 
A. D. Rust 

















World Famous Guthrie Corriedales 


THE MAIN AND BEST PORTION OF THE GUTHRIE 
CORRIEDALE STUD WILL BE CARRIED ON AS USUAL AT 
THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE STUD WHICH FOR MANY 
YEARS HAS BEEN AT “COOLANGATTA” AND “ELCHO”, 
NEAR GEELONG, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 





THE GUTHRIE STUD IS OF STUD LINCOLN AND STUD 
MERINO ORIGIN, HAS SEVENTY (70) YEARS HISTORY 
BEHIND IT, AND HAS ALWAYS BEEN THE NO. 1 STUD OF 
AUSTRALIA. 























IT HAS BEEN INCORRECTLY STATED IN SOME QUAR- 
TERS THAT THE STUD HAS BEEN SOLD, WHEREAS ONLY 
THE BULGANDRA PORTION, LESS THAN ONE-THIRD, HAS 
BEEN DISPOSED OF, AND NO SHOW SHEEP OR HIGH- 
PRICED SHEEP HAVE BEEN BRED AT BULGANDRA FOR 
MANY YEARS. 





MR. OLIVER GUTHRIE (NEPHEW OF THE FOUNDER 
AND MANAGING DIRECTOR) WILL VISIT U. S. A. THIS 
YEAR AND HOPES TO CONTACT AS MANY OF THE COM- 
PANY’S CLIENTS AND CORRIEDALE BREEDERS AS POS- 
SIBLE. 





IN THE MEANTIME, ORDERS FOR GUTHRIE CORRIE- 
DALES CAN BE PLACED THROUGH ANY BANK, STOCK 
BROKER OR U. S. A. COMPANY IN AUSTRALIA. QUOTES 
IN DOLLARS FOR SHEEP LANDED U. S. A. WILL BE MADE 
UPON APPLICATION. CABLE ADDRESS, “CORRIEWOOL” 
GEELONG AUSTRALIA. 
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LLOWING the announcement by the 

Secretary of Agriculture that the support 
price for wool would be on the basis 
of 90 percent of the modernized parity, 
in accordance with the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, and that price support would be 
based on the seasonal or crop year—April 
| to March 31 each year rather than on 
a calendar year basis—there are two points 
of further concern to the producer. 

First, is the base price for wool, used 
in determining parity, to be based on the 
120 preceding monthly simple average 
prices or on the weighted average price 
for the 10 preceding calendar years? 

Second, is the Department of Agriculture 
going to insist, in accordance with the 
docket signed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, that the support level for the var- 
ious grades of wool be predicated on the 
price differentials by grades as existed in 
the preceding calendar year 1949? 

These are the two major problems con- 
fronting the industry relative to the wool 
support program which will be thoroughly 
discussed by the producers, other inter- 
ested parties, and the Department of Agri- 
culture in a conference called for March 
20th in Washington, D. C. 

At the present time it is indicated that 
the preceding 120 months’ simple average 
prices are being used to determine the 
base price for wool from which parity is 
determined. This method is as antiquated 
as the old 1909-14 period used in deter- 
mining parity. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics does not use the simple month- 
ly average prices in determining the aver- 
age price for any year. All published figures 
on a calendar year basis are weighted aver- 
age prices. 

Take an example: If 10,000 pounds of 
wool is sold in one month for 60 cents 
per grease pound and the next month 1,000 
pounds of off-sorts and tags from the wool 
sold in the previous month is sold for 
10 cents per pound, the simple average 
price for wool for those two months is 
35 cents. Actually, however, the correct 
average price paid for the wool in the 
two-months’ period would be the price 
divided by the number of pounds sold, 
or, in this example, 55.5 cents per grease 
pound. Although the example is extreme, 
the principle is clearly demonstrated. 

The attention of Secretary Brannan and 
western representatives in Congress has 
been directed to this problem, a problem 
which will have to be settled before April 
Ist. 


March, 1950 


Parity and Price Differentials 


It is proposed by the Department of 
Agriculture for the 1950 wool program to 
base the support level for the various grades 
of wool on the difference in prices between 
grades that existed in the preceding ca- 
lendar year of 1949. 

The support level for wool in the 1950 
program will be from 2.5 cents to 4 cents 
per grease pound higher on the average 
than under the 1949 program. There are 
two reasons why the exact level is not 
known. First, the parity to be used is to 
be based on the index number of prices 
paid as of March 15th, and second, if 
it is possible to convince the Secretary of 
Agriculture of the desirability of using 
weighted average prices instead of simple 
monthly average prices, the support level 
will be increased somewhat. 

The support level, whatever it may be, 
will represent an average price per grease 
pound at the ranch for all wool pro- 








SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Conventions and Meetings 
November 2-3: California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, California. 


November 5-7: Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. Place to be announced later. 


November 9-11: Washington Wool Growers As- 
sociation. Place to be announced later. 


December 5-8: National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Casper, Wyoming. 


Shows 
April 1-6: Grand National Junior Livestock Ex- 
position, San Francisco, California. 


May 7: Far Western Sheep Dog Trials, Sacra- 
mento, California. 


May 8-9: All American Corriedale Show, Sacra- 
mento, California. 


June 7-9: Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, 
North Salt Lake City, Utah. 


October 6-14: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, North Portland, Oregon. 


October 27-November 5: Grand National Live- 
stock Exposition, San Francisco, California. 


November 11-15: Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, 
Utah. 


May 8-9: California Ram Sale, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

August 2: Idaho State Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 
August 11: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 


August 21-22: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


August 26: Sanpete Ram Sale, Ephraim, Utah. 
September 6: Colorado Ram Sale, Denver, Colo. 








duced in the United States less .4 of 
one cent appraisal charge, which the 
Government will be willing to offer growers 
for their wool should the grower so desire 
within the time limitations. [It is expected 
that on wools appraised by the Government 
prior to December Ist the grower will have 
the option to sell in the open market or 
to tender his wool to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation up until December 31st; on 
wools appraised after December Ist, the 
grower would have 30 days in which to 
accept the C.C.C. offer, but in no instance 
beyond March 31st, the end of the program 
year. | 

The support level being calculated on an 
average grease price per pound, it is ne- 
cessary to translate this price to a clean 
basis by grades as has been the case since 
the first program started in 1943. The dif- 
ficulty arises as a result of the beginning 
of a new program in which wool price 
support is based on a percentage of par- 
ity and not on a fixed price per pound. 
Price differentials between grades existing 
in preceding programs were derived from 
O.P.A. ceiling prices. It is now the Govern- 
ment’s thinking that the price differential 
between grades should be based on the 
difference in market prices between grades 
in 1949. 

It is contended by many grower interests 
that the 1949 price relation between grades 
is not a fair relation for a: Government 
support program designed to encourage 
wool production in the United States; that 
such a market price pattern has the “peaks 
and valleys” between grades which all have 
endeavored to iron out of our economy. 

Many growers suggest that a longer his- 
torical price pattern between grades would 
be more desirable, such as the last pre- 
ceding ten years, which would minimize 
the so-called “peaks and valleys” between 
prices for the various grades. This same 
theory has been adopted in the use of the 
ten preceding years in the modernization 
of parity and should apply equally well 
for a long-range program. 

Your National Association has requested 
that the Department give the longer period 
consideration in the working out of the 
formula and that the grower interests be 
given an opportunity to study the various 
formulas before the March 20th meeting 
in Washington. 

At this writing (March 1), the Depart- 
ment does not have their calculations com- 
pleted on either basis, but they have pro- 
mised to have them available for grower 
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study prior to the meeting. Any sugges- 
tions to solve this problem would be most 
welcome. The interest of your National 
is not to favor or injure producers of any 
grades of wool, but to work out a sound, 
equitable program for all concerned. 


—J. M. J. 





Decisions in Two Forest 
Service Appeals 


Grazing Curbs Upheld 


OREST Service action in eliminating all 
grazing under the Grand Mesa Forest 
rim ‘and reducing the number of cattle 
permits on Kannah Creek grazing allotment 
in western Colorado have been upheld by 
Secretary of Agriculture Brannan. 

The controversy between the Forest Ser- 
vice and Colorado stockmen ‘is of long 
duration, and the decision of the Forest 
Service in this instance was appealed to 
the Secretary of Agriculture in a test case 
by the stockmen using the forests. The 
stockmen claimed that the reduction in 
their grazing permits would ruin their 
business but this claim apparently did not 
outweigh the arguments of the Forest 
Service that the grazing curbs were ne- 
cessary to prevent erosion and protect a 
major watershed. 

The decision of Secretary Brannan, as 
recently conveyed by letter to Frank Brad- 
bury, Secretary of the Kannah Creek Cat- 
tlemen’s Association, says that while the 
reductions will undoubtedly have an ad- 
verse effect upon the stockmen, he is con- 
vinced that the adjustments as planned 
are necessary in the public interest and the 
preservation of range and watershed values. 


Smith Trespass Case 


The Secretary of Agriculture also upheld 
the Forest Service on most points in their 
ruling that the grazing allotments of M. A. 
Smith and his son, Leland Ray Smith, 
should be permanently cut because they 
permitted their sheep to trespass on the 
Routt National Forest in Colorado. 

However, the penalty against M. A. 
Smith was cut considerably by the Secre- 
tary. The Forest Service had decreed that 
the three bands operated by the elder 
Smith should be reduced 10 percent; under 
the Secretary’s decision, only one band 
will be cut 10 percent. In numbers the 
Secretary's penalty amounted to 94 head 
instead of the 240 head cut made by the 
Forest Service. 

The 10 percent cut made by the Forest 


Service in the younger Smith’s allotment 
or 110 head was concurred in by the Sec- 
retary. 

This case was based on a trespass al- 
leged by the Forest Service to have been 
committed in 1947 and the 10 percent cuts 
were set for 1948 but when the case was 
appealed by the Smiths the cuts were held 
in abeyance. 

No clemency was granted the younger 
Smith, it is reported, beeause of trespass 
charges made against him in 1940 and 1941 
and according to reports, the 1947 charge 
against M. A. Smith was forgiven and the 
10 percent reduction in one band made 
because of an alleged trespass in 1949. Be- 
cause of these factors attorneys for the 
Smiths claim that the case which was based 
on an alleged trespass in 1947 was not de- 
cided on its merits. However, the appeal 
is not being taken to the courts. 


- 





Distribution of Forest 
Service Receipts 


NITED States Treasury checks totaling 

$7,719,301, or approximately 25 percent 
of the national forest receipts for the 1949 
fiscal year, have been sent to States con- 
taining national forest land, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture reported on 
February 7, 1950. The Forest Service says 
this represents the greatest return ever 
made to the Stdtés'from national forests, 
surpassing last year’s record payment of 
about $6,000,000. The release states: 

“According to the law, States share in 
national forest receipts in proportion to the 
amount collected from national forests with- 
in their boundaries. The law provides that 
the money is to be expended as State leg- 
islatures prescribe for the benefit of public 
schools and roads within the counties in 
which national forest land is situated. 

“During the year ending June 30, 1949, 
the Forest Service’s net revenue was 
$31,075,321.07. Of this amount $60,775.25 
was earned on Arizona and New. Mexico 
school lands within national forests and 
under special congressional legislation was 
turned over directly to those States. In ad- 
dition, 136,240.25 was set aside by authori- 
zation of Congress for the purchase of lands 
for national forests in California, Nevada, 
and Utah. Returns to States are based on 
national forest receipts minus the deduc- 
tions called for by these special acts of 
Congress. Ma 

“In fiscal year 1949 approximately 
$26,926,449 was taken in from the sale 
of timber. Second source ‘of revenue was 
grazing fees which netted $3,275,964. 


Special fees from mineral leases, resorts 
summer camp sites. and water brought jp 
$872,908. 

“In addition to amounts paid to States 
10 percent of national forest earnings has 
been ‘designated for use by the Forest Sep. 
vice in building and maintaining roads an¢ 
trails in national forests in the States from 
which collections were made. After all dis. 
tributions have been made, $20;071,173.63 
from national forest receipts will remain jy 
the Federal treasury.” 

The following table shows the amounts 
going to the 13 western States -and the 
number of counties benefiting in each of 
them: 








State Number of Amounts Received 

or Counties From 
Territory Sharing National Forests 

1949 
Arizona 13 $ 243,769.58 
California 38 1,132,762.81 
Colorado 42 ‘217,506.54 
Idaho i 418,196.83 
Montana 85 250,686.65 
Nevada - “Eq 35,157.48 
New Mexico 20 123,865.84 
Oregon 31 2,044,693.81] 
South Dakota ~~ 7 56,784.78 
Texas ee 262,981.29 
Utah a ae 112,312.60 
Washington  ““* 27 1,107,482.84 
Wyoming a 109,305.08 








Amended Forest Service 
Bill Passes Senate 


HE Forest ‘Séivice omnibus bill, H. R. 

5839, passed the Senate on February 
14, 1950, with the amendments introduced 
by Senator O’Mahoney (Wyoming) on 
January 31st. The bill is now in the hands 
of a conference committee of members 
from the Senate and the House, the latter 
group having passed this measure on 
October 15, 1949. 

As passed by the Senate, Section 12 is 
amended to provide that when appro- 
priated by Congress the Forest Service 
can use a certain portion of the grazing 
fees for range improvement. The House 
version gave the Forest Service authority 
to use this money for this purpose with- 
out specific appropriation by Congress. 
Stockmen, through the National Wool 
Growers Association and the American Na- 
tional Livestock Association, asked for the 
addition of the phrase, “when appropriated 
by Congress,” to this section of the bill. 

The Senate bill also legalizes advisory 
boards and the issuance of ten-year permits. 
(See National Wool Grower, February, 
1950, Page 5) 
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Request for Cooperation 


TATES under the membership deduction 

program, spearheaded by Everett Shuey, 
secretary of the Montana Wool Growers 
Association, determined that because of the 
decrease in sheep numbers and the fact 
that the burden of carrying on State and 
National problems of the industry is borne 
by the same good supporters year in and 
year out, an effort would be made to secure 
the cooperation of all wool handlers and 
dealers in making a millage deduction on 
all wool produced in these States. 


After the matter was thoroughly dis- 
cussed at the various State and National 
conventions and in accordance with Re- 
solution No. 4 of the 1950 Platform and 
Program of the National Association, J. 
B, Wilson, Everett Shuey and J. M. Jones 
went to Boston on January 18th seeking 
the cooperation of both the National and 
Boston Wool Trade Associations for a 
blanket deduction on all wool produced 
in those States under the program. 


As many personal calls were made as 
time permitted, and on January 19th the 
wool trade called a special meeting to 
enable the grower representatives to discuss 
this problem with their members. Thirty or 
more representatives of the various Boston 
firms attended the meeting and the growers 
were met with an excellent spirit of co- 
operation. It should be pointed out that 
this request means nothing to the individual 
firms or the wool trade in general except 
additional printing, clerical and correspon- 
dence work for them. Nevertheless, the 
response was very gratifying. 


It was obvious from the start that from 
the standpoint of the grower it was neces- 
sary to make the deduction uniform; that 
it was too much to ask a dealer or handler 
to make deductions in varying amounts for 
various State Associations. After consider- 
able discussion, the grower representatives 
determined that the deduction should be 
four mills per pound, even though some of 
the States had authorized a lesser amount. 
It would be easier, it was felt, for those 
States with a smaller authorized deduction 
to refund than to deprive the States needing 
the four mill levy. 


The clause inserted in the contracts of 
some cooperators is as follows; the wording 
may be somewhat different in others, but 
the result is the same: 

“In the States of Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Idaho, Oregon and South Dakota 
the Seller agrees that the Purchaser shall 
deduct from the amount due the Seller 4 
mills per pound and will remit said amount 


March, 1950 





John A. Goe, new head, Wool Division, Livestock 
Branch, Production and Marketing Administration, 
U.S.D.A. 
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to the National Wool Growers Association 
or the State Association wherein the Seller 
resides as dues to the two Associations and 
for wool advertising and promotion. If the 
Seller is. dissatisfied with such deduction, 
the State Association concerned agrees to 
refund to the Seller the amount of such 
deduction, provided the Seller makes writ- 
teri request to the State Association con- 
cerned. In all other States the customary 
deduction of 10c per bag shall be made 
for the American Wool Council and re- 
mitted to the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Salt Lake City, Utah. The Seller 
further understands that these are the only 
deductions that shall be made for dues or 
for wool advertising or promotion.” 


Members of the Western Wool Handlers 
Association in the States affected will be 
contacted so that all wool handlers and 
dealers in wools in these States will be on 
the same basis. 


A number of dealers and handlers have 
been carrying out the principles of this 
proposal for some time. It is expected that 
as a result of this effort, collections for 
State Associations under the program, the 
American Wool Council, Inc., and the Na- 
tional Association will be increased to the 
amount needed to’ function properly. 


—J. M. J. 


Excellent Cooperation 


ANY wool firms pledge whole-hearted 
cooperation with States under the four 
mill dues deduction program and also with 
the deduction of 10 cents per bag for the 
American Wool Council in all other States. 
The response is very gratifying to those 
charged with the responsibility of main- 
taining these worthwhile associations. 


Hallowell, Jones and Donald: “Word- 
ing . . . suggested by growers sounds all 
right to us . . . have heard no objections 
anywhere on the street . . . have stickers 
printed and sent supplies to our men 
. . » hope collections will come up to your 
expectations.” 


Edgehill-Lukens Company: “In order to 
cooperate completely with National Wool 
Growers Association, . . . discarded the 
old contracts already printed . . . in our 
new contract we have inserted your sug- 
gestion practically as you made it... 
Edgehill-Lukens has always been pleased 
to aid in wool promotion which affects all 
branches of the wool industry. . .” 


Draper and Company: ‘We are an- 
xious to cooperate fully with you in your 
efforts to collect these dues . . . we must 
have new forms printed. .. We assume 
that your approval of the suggested word- 
ing constitutes our authority to include the 
statement relative to refunds.” 


Sheraton & Schultz, Inc: “We are 
happy to inform you that we are including 
in our contracts the clause pertaining to 
the deductions.” 


Wilkins and Company: In a meeting 
with representatives of Wilkins and Com- 
pany, February 22nd, they assured com- 
plete cooperation with the dues deduction 
program and advised their many field re- 
presentatives of this decision. 

The cooperation of all of these firms is 
greatly- appreciated both for State dues de- 
ductions (which include the 10 cents per 
bag for wool promotion) and the fee for 
the American Wool Council, Inc. of 10 
cents per bag in the States where the dues 
deduction program is not operative. 

It is anticipated that many more Boston 
firms will join the ranks of the above and 
that many other members of the Western 
Wool Handlers Association will do as Wil- 
kins and Company have done. Firms such 
as O. T. Evans, Wyoming Wool Marketing 
Association, Max Schuft and others have 
been making the deduction “straight across 
the board.” All western wool handlers 
will be contacted as soon as possible. 

Such firms as Francis Willey and Co; 
Nichols and Company, Inc; and Draper 
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Wool Top Company, all of Boston, have 
signified their interest in the proposal but 
because no wools are purchased direct 
from producers, they are not affected by 
this proposal.—J.M.J. 





Wool Freight Rate News 


RAILROADS’ PETITION DENIED 





While not confirmed, information 
received on February 27th is to the 
effect that the railroads will not take 
the wool freight rate case into court. 











HE Interstate Commerce Commission on 

February 13, 1950, denied the rail- 
roads’ petition for reargument and recon- 
sideration of the wool freight rate case 
(Docket 28863) on the ground that the 
petitioners did not set forth sufficient rea- 
sons to warrant any change in the Com- 
mission’s findings and conclusions. 

The railroads now have recourse to the 
courts but no indication has been given 
as to their intention in this regard. 

The new rates granted by the I.C.C. 
in its decision on October 20, 1949, are 
now scheduled to become effective April 
10, 1950. 


LOAD TO 30,000 POUNDS IF POSSIBLE 


The present freight rates on all grease 
wool in bags throughout much of the 
Mountain-Pacific territory is $3.08 on any 
carload weights. In its decision in Docket 
28863 the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission prescribed the rates for grease wool 
in bags or in bales on the basis of three 
minimum loading weights which in most 
of the Mountain-Pacific territory are as 
follows: $2.95—24,000 pounds, $2.71— 
30,000 pounds and $2.47—40,000 pounds. 
Traffic Counsel Charles E. Blaine informs 
us that the $2.95 will apply on any loading 
weight under 27,560 pounds; that the $2.71 
rate will apply on shipments weighing 
27,560 to 36,458 pounds and the rate 
of $2.47 will apply on shipments weighing 
over 36,458 pounds. 

It is believed that many wool growers 
in the Mountain-Pacific region can load to 
30,000 pounds or slightly more and 
thereby take advantage of the lower rate 
that applies on that base instead of load- 
ing to 24,000 pounds only. If you do not 
have a full carload you may be able to 
combine your wool with your neighbors’, 
even if it is necessary to ship to their load- 
ing point. 


The suggestion is also made that where 
it is possible to mix carloads of baled wool 
and wool in bags this be done to obtain 
the rate on the 40,000-pound minimum. 


Since the rates do not become effective 
until April 10th there is sufficient time, 
Mr. Blaine points out, for shippers to give 
consideration to all loading weight factors 
in order to secure the best rate possible 
on their wool shipments. 


STEAMSHIP COMPANIES SEEK TO OPEN 
WOOL RATE CASE 


On February 17th the Atlantic-Gulf 
Coastwise Steamship Freight Bureau filed 
a petition with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission asking for the repeal of Docket 
28863 and further postponement of the 
rates granted in the Commission’s decision 
of October 20th. 


At the time this case was instituted by 
the I.C.C., all coastwise transportation by 
water had been discontinued on account 
of the war. Therefore, water rates were not 
considered and not covered in the decision 
in this case, the petitioners claim. 


The present petitioners claim that their 
steamship services were resumed late in 
1946 and early in 1947 and during the year 
1948 they carried 38,331 tons of grease 
wool and mohair or more than the average 
annual production in Texas during the ten- 
year period 1930-1939. 


The changes in rate relationship by all 
rail and rail-water that will result from the 
new rail rates, the petition cites, “will 
be extremely deleterious to the water lines 
and their ability to retain the important 
wool and mohair tonnage that they are 
presently handling.” 

The petition also says they “were in 
no wise dilatory in the filing of the instant 
petition; that it was not until the promul- 
gation of the report and order of the Com- 
mission, that they became cognizant of 
this proceeding and realized the serious 
import of the Commission’s prescription 
herein.” 


Signers of the petition are: Atlantic-Gulf 
Coastwise Steamship Freight Bureau; New- 
tex Steamship Corporation; Pan-Atlantic 
Steamship Corporation; and Seatrain Lines, 
Inc. 


While it is generally conceded that com- 
bined or joint rail and water rates should 
be less than the all-rail rates, representa- 
tives of the wool growers do not believe 
that further postponement in the effective 
date of rates prescribed by the Commision 
is warranted. 


L. S. Advisory Committee 
Meets 


HIRTY-NINE projects under the Re. 
search and Marketing Act dealing with 
or related to the livestock industry wer 
reviewed at a meeting in the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Agriculture, February 16th to 17th, 
by the Livestock Advisory Committee. 
Mr. G. N. Winder of Craig, Colorado, 
past president of the National Wool Groy. 
ers Association, attended the meeting. Other 
members of the committee present were, 
Frank S. Boice, of Arizona, chairman of 
the committee; Charles Bauer, president, 
National Association of Retail Meat and 
Food Dealers of Cincinnati, Ohio; Norris 
K. Carnes, general manager, Central Live. 
stock Association, St. Paul, Minn.; Harry 
B. Coffee, Union Stockyard Co., Omaha, 
Nebraska; Joe B. Finley, Callaghan Ranch, 
Encinal, Texas; Wesley Hardenbergh, presi- 
dent, American Meat Institute, Chicago; 
George H. Hart, head, Veterinary Division, 
University of California; P. E. Williams, 
Crescent Valley Ranch, Davenport, Florida; 
Approval was given by the committee 
to all projects previously given priority 
and the group asked that continued em- 
phasis be placed on research dealing with 
improvements in breeding livestock; on pro- 
blems of clearing range and pasture lands 
of mesquite, saltcedar, scrub oak, and other 
weeds; on detecting the cause and finding 
means of controlling “X” disease of cattle, 
and on the use of new chemicals in control 
of parasites and insects affecting livestock. 





Abortion in Ewes 
COTT B. Brown, D.V.M., inspector in 
charge of the Idaho State Sheep Com- 
mission, made this statement in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Idaho Wool Growers 
Bulletin about abortion in ewes caused by 
vibrio fetus: 

“It is generally conceded that the abort- 
ing ewe does not carry the infection from 
one year to another, or in other words she 
has produced an immunity within herself. 
The source of infection is not definitely 
known other than it has been experimental- 
ly introduced by the mouth, which would 
lead us to the conclusion that soiled feeds 
and contaminated water play an important 
part in the spread of the disease. Some 
investigators have produced the disease by 
intravenous injections. After all the re- 
search work which has been done, the 
best advice that can be given, is for the 
sheep owner to insure clean running water 
during pregnancy, to avoid feed which 
may have been contaminated by aborting 
ewes and to insist on strict sanitary meas- 
ures being followed at all times.” 
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The Merino in America 


By S. W. McCLURE 





usual interesting style. 





Dr. S. W. McClure, who started the “National Wool Grower” in 1911 when he was National 
Association secretary and who is now president of the National Wool Growers Association Com- 
pany which publishes the magazine, needs no introduction even to the younger generation readers, 
for he is a regular contributor. His story of the early Merino in this country is written in his 








E hundred years ago a story such as 
O iii would have produced a controversy 
that would have spread through the Nation. 
The early history of the Merino sheep in 
America is one of conflict, claim and coun- 
terclaim as to who first imported them— 
the purity of their blood—their place of 
origin—the number of wrinkles they should 
carry as well as the necessity for an excess 
of grease in the wool. These arguments 
were not left in the hands of farmers to be 
conducted around the wood burning stove 
in the country store but were led by the 


Don Pedro, first Merino ram imported to the U.S. in 1801 . . . cost, $1,000. 


great statesmen of the day such as Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Livingston, Mason and 
Washington. 

This was the logical outgrowth of a 
shortage of decent clothing for a new Na- 
tion already suffering from growing pains. 
The great men who had set out to build 
the world’s greatest empire knew they must 
fail unless they could build a Nation self- 
supporting in the matter of food and cloth- 
ing. To be sure the new Nation had sheep 
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and lots of them, but they were the type 
that produced little wool, and that mostly 
of a hairy nature. Before a President could 
be inaugurated or a senator seated, Amer- 
ican money had to be sent abroad to buy 
decent clothing for him. For with the 
exception of Jefferson, a born aristocrat, 
our early day statesmen considered fine 
clothing a mark of distinction and fine 
clothing could be made only from wool 
taken from sheep carrying more or less 
Merino blood. Such clothing trickled into 
our new Nation from England. 


For many years voyagers returning from 
Europe brought vague stories of a sheep 
in Spain that produced a wool as “fine 
and soft as silk.” Our official representa- 
tives in Spain actually had seen these sheep 
and reported that not only the sheep but 
their wool was being “boot-legged” out of 
Spain by French and English adventurers. 
The rulers of Spain realized that within 
her borders existed the only breed of fine 
wooled sheep in the entire world. Where 
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these sheep came from or why they existed 
only in Spain was unimportant. Spain had 
a monopoly and proposed to perpetuate it 
even to the extent of spilling human blood 
if necessary. To that end along about the 
time that Benjamin Franklin was parad- 
ing up and down the streets of Paris wear- 
ing a fine suit of English broadcloth and 
supporting an attractive French lady on 
each arm, the King of Spain had issued 
orders that no Merino sheep could be re- 
moved from Spain under punishment of 
death. Evidently the governments of Aus- 





The $1,000 Rambouillet ram in the 1949 National Ram Sale. 


tralia and New Zealand have just heard of 
this embargo, for they too have issued 
similar orders relating to their fine-wool 
sheep. So far as the United States is 
concerned they are just 160 ‘years too late. 
Like all embargoes this one could not be 
enforced and we find Merinos bootlegged 
out of Spain, through Portugal and France 
and’ via the high seas to England. 

As to where or when the Merino orig- 
inated there is little evidence of an authen- 
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tic nature. Certainly it had been in Spain 
for centuries. Probably it came with some 
of the invading armies that have marched 
across the face of the earth since the dawn 
of time, and still do for that matter. In 
the early days, in fact, as late as the 
Civil War, it was customary for armies 
both on land and sea to carry their live- 
stock with them to furnish a supply of 
fresh meat. It was these moving armies 
that polluted the blood streams of every 
breed of livestock and human beings a 
thousand times in the last 10,000 years, 
so that today pure breeds either of live- 
stock or humans do not exist. That is 
unless we subscribe to the theory that a 
few top crosses create a purebred. 


In the period of which we write most 
of the land of Europe and Spain, in particu- 
lar, was owned by the king who made 
grants to certain favored gentry who hung 
around the throne looking for a handout. 
These grandees became the owners of all 
the land and livestock. The common peo- 
ple who did the work were serfs. Under 
the direction of an overseer, each grandee 
built up a flock of Merino sheep. These 
were inbred for centuries until they were 
little larger than the dog which herded 
them. Under such incestuous mating each 
land owner developed his own type of 
Merino. Some of these types were smooth 
—some wrinkled—some mostly black. On 
all of them the wool was kept fine and 
greasy and short. The breed broke up into 
strains as it did in this country. Here 
we had the Vermont Merino; in Ohio 
the Delaine; in Michigan the Blacktop 
and so forth. When our importers started 
smuggling out these Spanish sheep some 
brought one type, some another. 

In Spain these Merinos were almost 
sacred, Each spring they were herded to 
the mountains only to return in the fall. 
Laws were passed for their protection 
and tracts of land set aside for trails to 
and from the summer ranges. The owners, 
busy with wars and intrigue around the 
throne, paid little attention to the flocks 
except to collect the revenue and split with 
the king. The overseer conducted breed- 
ing operations to suit himself and the flock 
reflected his views. This process went on 
for centuries and nothing but the inherent 
hardiness of the Merino saved it from ex- 
tinction. It is said that in the best flocks 
in Spain rams sheared 8 pounds, and ewes 
5 pounds, of greasy wool. It seems to the 
writer that these weights were rarely reach- 
ed, for ewes weighing only 60 to 70 


pounds hardly would shear so much. About 
1775, it is said there were around 7 million 
Merinos in Spain. 
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Following the administration of John 
Adams and the election of Jefferson as 
President the demand for fine wool in this 
country developed rapidly. State and local 
communities were offering prizes for the 
manufacture of fine fabrics, and bounties 
were offered to those who first imported 
Merino sheep. The fine wool reaching 
America came largely through England, 
and that country was not anxious to see 
wool manufacture develop in America. In 
the South it had been found that wool 
and cotton could be mixed and homespun 
into an excellent fabric. Here and there 
along the streams primitive woolen mills 
were being erected which could not sur- 
vive without a supply of fine wool. While 
all these factors were operating the dis- 
cussion regarding Merino sheep went on 
and several parties decided to risk violating 
the laws of Spain in their zeal to secure 
them. 


From here on the writer relies largely 
on data published by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture away back in 1892, and due 
credit is given that publication for most of 
the factual data regarding imports and 
sales, etc. 


It was in 1793 during Washington’s first 
administration that the Merinos came to 
the United States, but their sojourn here 
was of short duration. In that year one 
William Foster, “a gentleman of means” 
and a resident of Boston, on returning 
from a visit to Spain “with much difficulty 
and risk” smuggled out of that country 
three Merino sheep consisting of two ewes 
and one ram. “Foster purchased these 
sheep from a trader in Spain on condition 
that he should deliver them to a certain 
fisherman who in turn smuggled them on 
board the ship Bald Eagle,” then about 
to sail for Boston. They arrived safely 
and created great excitement. Shortly 
thereafter, Foster was obliged to return to 
France and he left the three Merinos with 
a friend in Cambridge by the name of 
Arthur Craigie who, not appreciating their 
value, butchered the three Merinos and 
ate them and “pronounced the mutton as 
very delicious.” At a later date the same 
Mr. Craigie paid $1000 for a Merino ram. 

The next importation in 1801 was of a 
single ram but this ram left a larger im- 
press on the sheep of America than any 
sheep ever imported to our shores. Dupont 
de Nemours had been a prominent French- 
man dabbling in its political affairs. France 
and Spain had entered into a treaty under 
which “France was to be allowed to select 


in Spain a large flock of Merino sheep.” 
Dupont had been identified with the 
French commission appointed to select 


these sheep and was greatly enthused 
over them. About 1799 Dupont migrated 
to the United States and two years late 
sent to France and had his banker ship 
him four ram lambs which had _ beg 
selected from the pure Merinos he had 
obtained in Spain. One of these ram lambs 
Dupont had promised to give to Presiden 
Jefferson. However, three of the four rams 
died enroute and the one that lived wa, 
named Don Pedro and was retained by the 
Duponts. 


Don Pedro was kept for a time in New 
York and left a large number of offspring, 
In 1805 he was transferred to the Duponts 
at Wilmington, Delaware, where he was 
bred to a large number of common ewes 
as well as a few Merinos that had just 
been imported. The result was a vast num- 
ber of half and three-quarter-blood Merino 
sheep. The crossbreds, both male and fe. 
male, were widely used and by 1810 E. |, 
Dupont had on his farm near Wilmington 
1800 sheep, nearly half of which were des. 
cended from Don Pedro. He had allowed 
wide use of the descendants of this ram 
by his neighbors and by 1810 the sur. 
rounding country was full of grade Merinos. 
In that year the Duponts erected a woolen 
mill on the Brandywine River and started 
wool manufacturing. The descendants of 
Don Pedro, both purebred and grade, went 
into Pennsylvania and Maryland and Vir, 
ginia. At last wool production and .wool 
manufacturing were firmly established in 
the new world and as usual the Duponts 
had done it. “In November 27, 1810 Ed- 
ward Lloyd was inaugurated governor of 
Maryland in a full suit of homespun fine 
green cloth manufactured of Merino wool 
from the Don Pedro sheep.” 

Since Don Pedro may justly be acclaimed 
the father of the fine-wool industry in the 
United States we here quote the descrip- 
tion of him as published in 1810: “He is 
stout, short and woolly; his leg short and 
he weighs 138 pounds; his fleece carefully 
washed in cold water weighs 8% pounds, 
is extremely fine, the staple 1% inches long.” 
This ram cost Dupont de Nemours $1000 
and he sold later to E. I. Dupont & Com- 
pany for $60. 

The next Merinos to come to this coun- 
try were probably imported by Seth Adams 
of Massachusetts who brought in two 
Spanish Merinos in 1801 and received a 
reward of $50 for so doing. At the same 
time a Colonel Humphreys of Massachusetts 
imported 75 ewes and 25 rams and re- 
ceived a gold medal for this public spirited 
act. Also one Robert Livingston, our am- 
bassador to France, sent home to his estate 
on the Hudson two pairs of Merinos. The 
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record shows he purchased them from the 
French flock at Chalons. He sent them 
under the “care of one of his servants” 
and they arrived safely. Each of the ewes 
raised a lamb the first year but the next 
year the lambs died. The two ewes and 
one ram each sheared 3 pounds 12 ounces 
of washed wool. 

This man Livingston was quite a fellow 
in his day. A member of the Continental 
Congress, he was appointed on the com- 
mittee of five that drew up the Declara- 
tion of Independence. “He administered 
the oath of office to George Washington as 
president of the United States.” He was 
a personal friend of Napoleon and the main 
factor in the purchase of the Louisiana 
Territory from France. He was a close 
personal friend of Jefferson and ranks as 
one of America’s greatest statesmen. After 
he retired from office he devoted most ‘of 
his time to promoting our. infant sheep’ in- 
dustry. 

Dr. James Mease_ of Philadelphia also 
got one Merino of’ Spain about 1801. It 
reached Cape Delaware safely but was 
washed overboard in a@ storm and _ lost. 
Disappointed but not discouraged he or- 
dered more Merinos and December 1803 
he received four more. These turned out to 
be black sheep although about half’ of 
their offspring from commtén ewes were 
born white. 

In spite. of the many Merinos imported 
President Jefferson had been unable to 
secure one. The one DuPont imported for 
him died enroute or was butchered by 
the ship’s crew. Jefferson was not to be 
denied his sheep. He had discussed the 
matter with. President James Madison and 
urged him to join with him in an unlaw- 
ful enterprise to secure two Merino rams. 
Jefferson had stated it was the duty of 
every good citizen “to use no foreign article 
that can be raised within ourselves.” In his 
zeal to promote the wool industry of Amer- 
ica he was willing to risk a breach with 
Spain. We were at peace with Spain but 
Spain maintained an embargo against the 
exportation of her Merinos. For an ex- 
President of the United States officially to 
propose that we violate her embargo was 
to say the least unfriendly. President 
Washington had been approached with the 
same proposition but “would have nothing 
to do with it.” Jefferson believed that the 
end justified the means so to that purpose 
he wrote the following shrewd letter to the 
Hon. Geo. W. Erving, United States Min- 
ister, Madrid, Spain: 

“An American vessel, the property of a 
respectable merchant of Georgetown, on 
a voyage to some port of Europe for gen- 
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eral purposes of commerce, proposes to 
touch at some port of Spain with the view 
of obtaining Merino sheep to be brought 
to our country. The necessity we are under, 
and the determination we have formed of 
emancipating ourselves from a dependence 
on foreign countries for manufactures which 
may be advantageously established among 
ourselves, has produced a very general 
desire to improve the quality of our wool 
by the introduction of the Merino race of 
sheep. Your sense of the duties you owe 
to your station will not permit me to ask, 
nor yourself to do, any act which might 
compromit you with the Government with 
which you reside, or forfeit that confidence 
on their part which can alone enable you 
to be useful to your country. But as far 
as that will permit you to give aid to the 


procuring and bringing away some of the 
valuable race, I take the liberty of soliciting 
you to do so—it will be an important ser- 
vice rendered to your country—to which 
you will be further encouraged by the 
assurance that the enterprise is solely on 
the behalf of agricultural gentlemen of 
distinguished character in Washington and 
its neighborhood, with a view of dis- 
seminating the benefits of their success 
as widely as they can. Without any in- 
terest in it myself, other than the general 
one, I can not help wishing a favorable 
result, and therefore add my solicitations 
to the assurances of my constant esteem 
and respect.” 

This letter is a museum piece. Nothing 
that I have read equals it in composition 

(Continued on page 35) 





—Authenticated News 


Every year the citizens of Espanola, New Mexico, celebrate the founding in 1598 by Juan de 
Onate, some 22 years before the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock, the first Spanish colonial 
capital of San Gabriel, near the present town of Espanola. Onate’s group of 400 persons included 
many soldiers, several Franciscan missionaries and some of the first Spanish families to settle in 
this portion of the new world. Their equipment comprised 83 wagons and crude carts, also 7,000 
head of stock which ultimately served to start the cattle and sheep industry in the Southwest. 

At the annual celebration the people re-enact the welcome given to Onate and his company 
by the friendly Indians and perform ceremonial dances in honor of this historic occasion. The 
picture shows the Chimayo Trading Post float, showing hand-woven Indian blankets, which was 
a part of a recent parade on fiesta day in Espanola. 
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Will the Sheep Industry Come Back? 


By PRESIDENT HOWARD VAUGHN 








President Vaughn of the National Wool Growers Association was a featured speaker at the 
annual meeting of the Western States Meat Packers Association in San Francisco, February 21st 
to 23rd. The full text of his address is given here. 








EGINNING about this time of year all 

over the United States, small boys get 
the urge to play marbles. And probably 
the first serious business problem that ever 
confronted many a male American was 
posed when he suddenly realized that he 
had lost a considerable part of his stock 
in trade. Under such conditions he natural- 
ly asks: “When did I lose them? How 
many did I lose? Why did I lose them?” 
Next, he has to decide whether to forget 
playing marbles or to try to get them back. 
And he wonders: “Have I money to buy 
other marbles? Where could I get them? 
How much will the other fellow hold me 
up if I try to buy some?” 

Let’s think of our declining sheep indus- 
try this morning from these very same 
angles; because the concern of the people 
of the U. S. for their lost sheep industry 
is parallel to the concern of the boy for 
his lost marbles. 


What is the Loss? 


Let us first appraise the loss. In 1883 
there were 50 million stock sheep and 
lambs in the United States. The number 
gradually declined to 32 million in 1923. 
Then there was a gradual increase to about 
50 million again in 1942. Since 1942 there 
has been a precipitous decline to less than 
28 million today. This is the lowest for 
any year since records have been kept. 

In the sheep business we've lost about 
half of our marbles and what makes the 
situation still more serious is that our 
population since 1942 has probably in- 
creased 10 percent. 

Now I think the next pertinent step is 
to analyze carefully the reasons for our 
loss. We must know these before we can 
decide whether to re-engage in the business 
and if so, by what route. Much has been 
said and written about these reasons. Much 
in fact that will not stand the test of 
scrutiny. Typical of such comments is that 
there is not enough demand for lamb, that 
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a heavy tax should be put on all segments 
of the industry and an extensive campaign 
should be started to increase consumption 
of lamb. I should like to ask those who 
make such comments two simple questions: 


1. How many lambs or how much wool 
produced in the U. S. is not con- 
sumed promptly at the present time? 


2. Is it possible to consume such com- 
modities before they are produced? 


Is There No Demand? 


It is nothing short of ridiculous to say 
that sheep have declined because of no 
demand for their products. The demand 
is now greater than ever in the history of 
our country. Why all this public howling 
about the high cost of lamb if nobody is 
interested and there is no demand? Besides, 
what is responsible for this so-called high 
price if it is not the competition created 
by the demand of consumers themselves? 
Many retailers have given the so-called 
“high price” as their reason for failure to 
keep lamb in stock. Such situations are 
now common even in the heart of the 
sheep country. In this connection we must 
remember that no commodity can ever 
get wide distribution, irrespective of de- 
mand, unless the retailer of that commodity 
can be interested in the profits of distri- 
bution. 


Here is the crux of the situation. During 
the first week in January there were a 
total of only 234,000 sheep and lambs 
slaughtered in the whole U. S. There are 
in the U. S. about 350,000 retail meat 
outlets. Of course they can’t all sell lamb. 
There are many of those outlets which 
sell many lambs. In fact, because volume 
cutting and selling contributes to economy 
of distribution we may expect more rather 
than less of concentration of lamb market- 
ing until production again increases. We 
can all contribute to a clearer public under- 
standing if we will spread the information 


that it is a short supply and not low de. 
mand or high price which limits distribu. 
tion. 

I think it is true that most retailers 
especially the ones who handle a_ low 
volume, take a fairly good margin in lamb, 
I don’t think they can be criticized for this, 
If they had more lambs to sell, more com- 
petition would force them to sell the meat 
cheaper. Most careful observers agree that 
from 25 to 50 percent more lamb could 
have been sold in the U. S. last year at 
the same prices, if it had been available, 
precisely because of the very demand that 
some people kid themselves into thinking 
does not exist. Of course the whole indus- 
try agrees that steady and possibly slightly 
increased promotional activity is in order 
for the simple reason that commodities com- 
peting for our market advertise loudly and 
we would be literally “lost in the racket” 
if we did not also advertise. 

There are actually few housewives these 
days who don’t know about your own 
public activity in meat promotion, or about 
the widely distributed, highly attractive ad- 
vertising and the Fred Waring radio pro- 
gram of the American Meat Instituté or 
the intensive meat research as well as the 
cutting and cooking demonstrations of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. In 
all of these activities, lamb has its full 
proportionate share. With all of these ac- 
tivities, the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation is happy to cooperate to the fullest 
extent of its ability. The grower or packer 
or retailer who does not support at least 
one of these programs today is not carry- 
ing his share of the responsibilities of his 
profession and what’s more important, to 
himself at least, he is not availing himself 
of some very practical advantages that 
such support brings with it. 

We can agree, then, that it was neither 
lack of demand nor pricing ourselves out 
of the market that caused the reduction 
in sheep population. 

I want to divide the real causes into two 
classes: 
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1, Effects 
bureaus. 

9. Effects of changes that have con- 
fronted sheepmen as a result of the 
changing national and international 
economics of the past eight years. 


Government 


produced by 


First, the Government bureaus. If there 
is anyone here who has never realized how 
the philosophies of directors or planners 
of Government bureaus located in Wash- 
ington can limit the amount of lamb meat 
and wool garments available to the con- 
sumers of this country, all he would need 
to do is take a factual look at what is 
happening on the range. 


The Forage Problem and Wildlife 


Consider the actions of the bureaus which 
control the national parks, the game reser- 
yations, the so-called national monuments 
or game management areas, by whatever 
name. Ten years ago, a president of the 
California Wool Growers Association ran 
four bands, about 6,000 head of sheep, 
in the area which is adjacent to the Se- 
quoia National Park. Now there are no 
sheep at all in the area. Twenty years ago 
I myself bought over 8,000 lambs raised 
in the area known as Hart Mt. in South- 
eastern Oregon. Today there are 10,000 
antelope taking their place. During the 
same period in the Cascade Mountains 
of Washington, upwards of 10,000 elk have 
been developed in an area which has feed 
for possibly 3,000. The result is that the 
antelope and elk consume adjoining feed 
formerly used by sheep. In each of these 
cases the projects were set up for the pur- 
pose of preserving the species for posterity. 
In both of them, the job has been over- 
done by about 300 percent. Or, if you 
happen to be a would-be duck hunter as 
I am, I need not tell you of the thousands 
of areas in the Sacramento Valley alone 
which have recently been given over to 
private and public shooting grounds. In 
California, Federal and State bureaus de- 
sired to exercise the right of eminent do- 
main to take over large sheep raising areas; 
eliminate sheep entirely. 

Many livestock men are also enthusiastic 
hunters but they know probably better 
than anyone else in the country the tremen- 
dous cost in future meat and wool sup- 
plies that is involved in this policy of the 
elimination of sheep from national forests 
—of more and more parks and game re- 
serves. If State and Federal Government 
bureaus, by annually adjusting the limits, 
(on same basis as a farmer markets the 
yearly increase of his own flocks and herds) 
would maintain the herds of elk and an- 
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telope at a figure appropriate to the preser- 
vation of the species, little complaint 
would be made. There is no practice in 
all our national economy which is more 
wasteful than the one of producing food 
by way of game; whereas there are few 
practices more efficient than the converting 
of the grass of public lands into usable 
meat and wool by means of modern live- 
stock. 

Then there are parks where there is little 
game, and still no livestock is permitted. 
In these instances, failure to use appro- 
priate livestock to harvest the grass amounts 
to the same thing as stealing money from 
the public treasury. It is even worse be- 
cause the grass could have increased the 
meat supply as well as reduced taxes. 

Even though the extension of parks and 
game reserves has seriously limited food 
and fiber supply, a more serious factor is 
Government bureau reduction of permits 
for livestock on public lands and forests. 
No one denies that in instances in the past 
there was overgrazing. But no one familiar 
with the situation now can deny that there 
has been a great change. In fact, the op- 
posite is now universally true. Most public 
lands are now under-grazed. 

As a result of antiquated theories about 
fires among some bureau men, many areas 
of public lands are grown up to useless 
brush completely preventing the growth of 
valuable grass. Modern research has shown 
that such brush largely dissipates the water 
that falls on the area. I maintain that, 
with a few exceptions, our Government 
bureaus in charge of public lands are not 
managing them in a way to recover the 
maximum of food or fiber for the people 


of our country. We have definitely lost 
much sheep production from this cause, 
whereas we could have had full conserva- 
tion of our natural resources and at the 
same time also utilized the yearly growth 
of grass. 


Changing Economics 


Next are the effects of national and in- 
ternational changing economics. There is 
an economic rule that in those industries 
where profit seems possible and relatively 
larger than in other industries to which 
operators may easily change, a larger out- 
put will ensue. The point that is important 
here is that relatively larger opportunities 
were present in other industries and sheep 
production therefore declined. Here too 
we are confronted with the results of Gov- 
ernment action. 


1. In 1942, ceilings were put on meat 
and wool but labor cost was un- 
restricted. It was only natyral and 
very certain that all labor, which 
could, deserted the sheep industry 
and went to greener pastures. 

The so-called marginal lands of the 

West, traditionally the breeding 

ground for feeder cattle and sheep, 

were put to the plow and used to 
produce crops on which Government 
support insured greater returns. 

3. Besides, all over the country, in 
every shed and “lean-to”.as well as 
in the ultra modern scientific poultry 
operations, the chickens sprang from 
nowhere to help their owners take 
advantage of the subsidy on eggs. 


bo 


Just why, then, shouldn’t a former sheep- 
man, like anyone else, pile up a supply 
of potatoes or cotton or peanuts or eggs 
if the people of U. S. want to maintain a 
Government that will pay him more for 
doing that than for raising sheep? 

Still another situation has developed 
since 1942 which has limited sheep pro- 
duction. It has to do with Government 
efforts to equalize the cost of production 
of sheep here and abroad. For instance, it 
now costs us about forty cents to shear 
and sack the wool from one sheep, while 
in New Zealand, which competes for our 
wool market, it costs something less than 
half of that. This and other similar cost 
differences were partially overcome by a 
tariff on wool established about 1922. 
Under the effect of it, sheep population in- 
creased over 50 percent in 20 years. Then 
came the O.P.A. about which Director 
Claude Porter said, “We are in the busi- 
ness of keeping the law of supply and de- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Nationwide Training Program for Clothing Salesmen 


Educational Project Launched by The Wool Bureau, Inc., and 
Sponsored by Leading Men’‘s Clothing Manufacturers 


“WAEN-—if the clothing salesman who waits 

on you within the next few months 
discusses learnedly the relationship _be- 
tween your clothes, your success in the 
business world, and your increased self- 
confidence, don’t be surprised. If the little 
woman is with you and he addresses her 
on the influences which properly selected 
clothing will have on your social success, 
just sit back and listen carefully. 

“For this salesman who views clothing 
as an important influence upon the life 
and the habits of the wearer instead of 
regarding it as a fabric treated to a sew- 
ing machine technique will be a graduate 
of the new sales training course launched 
today by The Wool Bureau through its 
Men’s Wear Advisory Committee comprised 
of nine of the Nation’s important manu- 
facturers of men’s quality clothing.” 


In such manner The Wool Bureau 
introduces its new training program for 
men’s wear sales people to the buying 
public. The announcement went forth to 
newspapers over the country on February 
17th, with this further explanation: 

“The training program, one of the most 
ambitious yet undertaken, is based on a 
long-range plan devised and contributed by 
the members of the Men’s Wear committee 
as a public service to the men’s wear in- 
dustry. It is being initiated today with the 
publication and distribution of a sales train- 
ing text book, ‘How You Can Sell More 
Wool Clothing.” Individual copies of the 
manual will reach approximately 100,000 
retail salesmen within the next few months. 
Their cost is being apportioned among 
the committee, each member of which will 
distribute the manual to the retail outlets 
selling his particular brand of clothing. 


Act to Improve Industry 


“The sales training course itself will be 
conducted independently by individual 
retail merchants, in cooperation with the 
clothing manufacturers. Addressing their 
retail outlets in a letter, the committee 
members described their sponsorship of 
the manual and resultant instruction pro- 
gram as ‘the first of a series of intra- 
industrial projects in which we can all 
act together to improve the industry gene- 
rally, and in that way help your own in- 
dividual business.’ 
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Members of the Men’s Wear Advisory Committee of The Wool Bureau: Left to right, R. A. Marquardt, 
Hart Schaffner & Marx; Irving Pollock, William P. Goldman & Bros.; F. Eugene Ackerman, Chairman, 
Executive Committee, The Wool Bureau; Michael Daroff, H. Daroff & Sons, Committee chairman; William 
Werner, H. A. Seinshei Company; and Chester Kessler, Hammonton Park Clothes. 

Other members of the Committee, not shown in this group, are: L. R. Beckman, Kuppenheimer 
Clothes; Albert Freeman, Hickey-Freeman Company; Victor Herty, Fashion Park; Victor Lebow, Lebow 
Brothers; and Henry Stern, Jr., Michaels Stern Company. 











These are illustrations from “How You Can Sell More Wool Clothing,” a comprehensive training manual 
recently released by The Wool Bureau, Inc. 
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Objectives of Sales Course 

“The Wool Bureau's sales training course, 
which, it is planned, will include the use 
of the printed, the pictorial and the spoken 
word has the following objectives: 


1. Teaching men’s clothing salespeople 
about wool’s features as a background for 
improved sales success. 


2. Giving the salesperson a background 








—_—_——o 








Girl Scouts’ Book 


Brightly illustrated with 60 different sketches, “Wool ‘Round the Year,” an educational booklet 
written for the Girl Scouts of the U. S. A. is a recent publication of The Wool Bureau, Inc. It has 
two-color art appeal and is directly slanted to teen-agers and younger girls. Officially suggested as a 
pattern source for the Girl Scouts’ 1950 international project, “Schoolmates Overseas,” the book 
brings clothing facts, knitting lessons, and more than 30 knitting and handicraft patterns to Girl 
Scouts throughout the Nation. Mitten and cap sets, knitted weskits and toy animals are just a 
few of the illustrated patterns from which scouts may get instructions for “surprise” gifts to 
be sent to children overseas in the “Schoolmates” project. The book also includes hints on 
how to dress for camping sessions and different seasons of the year. Facts on proper clothes 
care, style suggestions for tall, short, chubby, or slim girls are also included in the 64-page 
book. Art is by Abbi Damerow. 
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in men’s wear that will enable him to an- 
swer queries on specific attire for all oc- 
casions, fabrics, tailoring features, fitting 
points, and merchandise quality. 


3. Orientation of men’s clothing §sales- 
people by illustrating how they will bene- 
fit by adopting ‘proved’ methods of sell- 
ing procedure. 


“The flexibility of the sales training 
course makes it as easily conducted in a 
small store as in a large one. The sug- 
gestions offered for taking advantage of 
the course are simple: 


1. Employee quiz sessions, broken into 
a series of meetings designed to cover 
various phases of the training material. 


2. To check on benefits derived from the 
training course, personnel record cards will 
be kept in each store to record the dates 
of training meetings and their effect on the 
salesperson’s progress. 


“Salesmen scoring the highest marks in 
the various store classes will be awarded 
a Diploma of Achievement. A panel con- 
sisting of trade authorities and educators 
will determine the standing of the contes- 
tants. 


“ ‘How You Can Sell More Wool Cloth- 
ing,’ the basis of the sales training pro- 
gram, is a summary of suggestions received 
in a six-month survey from 5,000 retail 
clothing salesmen. From starting the sale 
to closing the sale, the manual charts the 
course for selling success. In its basic theme 
the manual treats clothing not only as ne- 
cessary coverage for the human form, but 
as a definite influence in man’s economic 
and social success. 


Among its subdivisions, the manual 
includes ‘what to say about your merchan- 
dise,’ from the standpoints of both style 
and comfort and tailoring and fit; ‘present- 
ing the merchandise’; ‘care of stock’; ‘over- 
coming resistance’; and the follow-up on a 
sale for a repeat sale. There is also a 
section on “The Ladies—Something Special,’ 
in which the increasing influence of women 
upon men’s clothes habit is discussed and 
suggestions made. Another section con- 
tains advice that the salesman can pass 
along to the customers on the care of the 
wool garments they buy. 


“The selling points of wool are stressed 
under ‘The Seven Wonders of Wool.’ In 
explanation are paragraphs on wool’s quali- 
ties of insulation, absorbency, flame and 
wrinkle resistance, strength and durability, 
lightness and softness, and permanence of 
color.” 
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A Packer’s Views of Lamb Marketing Problems 


By GARLAND RUSSELL, Swift and Company 








Mr. Garland Russell discussed the problems of lamb marketing from the point of view of 
the large packer at the Wyoming Wool Growers’ convention, October 26, 1949. The facts brought 
out by him, we believe, will interest sheepmen generally, so they are presented here. The open- 
ing paragraphs of his address covered reasons why pulled wool, since it plays a considerable 
part in determining live lamb prices, should be included in the support program. Since pulled 
wool prices are supported in the Agricultural Act of 1949 as it was enacted after Mr. Russell’s 
appearance at the Wyoming convention, those paragraphs are omitted. 








AS you know, the sheep raising industry in 
this country was originally based almost 
entirely on wool. The production of dressed 
lamb and mutton was of little economic 
significance. That fact is reflected in the 
name of the western associations; almost 
all of them are known as wool growers’ 
associations. In more recent years the im- 
portance of wool as an income producer 
to the sheepman has declined and there 
has been a corresponding increase in the 
relative income from the marketing of 
slaughtered lambs. This has been particu- 
larly pronounced in the post-war years. 


Why Orderly Lamb Marketing Is Difficult 


None of you need to be told that the 
consumption of lamb and mutton in the 
areas where it is produced is extremely 
light. The very existence of the industry 
has come to depend upon the efficient 
marketing of the meat which you produce 
in areas thousands of miles away to a 
trade that is thinly spread over the north- 
eastern part of our country. Lamb is eaten 
primarily by white-collar workers, profes- 
sional workers, Kosher trade, and the na- 
tionalities coming from the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. Because the volume is relatively 
small and must be spread thinly over a 
wide area where it is in constant competi- 
tion with other meat items as well as fish 
and poultry, it becomes very easy to mis- 
manage the supply; to get too much in one 
market, too little in another—to slaughter 
too many head this week and too few next. 
Hence the problem of orderly marketing 
becomes extremely difficult. It is impossible 
to conceive of this job being done in an 
orderly fashion except through large or- 
ganizations that have a complete network 
of outlets over the entire market area and, 
therefore, are constantly informed on mar- 
ket conditions at each point. Through such 
a system, it becomes possible to move 
dressed lambs into those markets where 
it is more in demand and will command 
the best prices. This is a big job and it 


requires a large organization to handle it. 
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Light Supplies and Fluctuation 


Unfortunately neither the price nor the 
volume of lambs is stable, as you well know. 
The light supply of the past year has 
resulted in an unusually thin market and 
even greater than usual fluctuation. For 
example, based on the Department of Agri- 
culture quotations on the New York mar- 
ket in a two-week period in early April, 
the prices of good lamb declined 10 cents 
a pound. This was followed by an advance 
of similar proportions. Again in June be- 
tween June 2 and June 16, a period of two 
weeks, the quoted prices for U. S. good 
lamb in New York declined from 56 cents 
to 42 cents a pound; a change of 14 cents 


in a two-week period. This was followed: 


by a 17-cent recovery, but in the last half 
of July, prices broke between July 14 
and July 21 from 59 cents to 46 cents, a 
decline of 13 cents in a period of one week. 

The fluctuations on the dressed market 
are considerably more violent than those 
in the live market. You as businessmen 
recognize that in order to weather such 
fluctuations the processor must be extremely 
well entrenched. This is another reason 
why the marketing of lamb is a big job 
and requires a large organization. 


Handling By-Products, a Big Job 


The by-products from lamb represent a 
larger proportion of the value of the live 
lamb than from any of the species of live- 
stock. The most efficient handling of these 
by-products requires considerable invest- 
ment which can be utilized economically 
only through relatively large scale opera- 
tions. It is an interesting fact that the 
value of lamb casings that can be salvaged 
only where the operation is sizable, is 
greater over a period of years than Swift 
& Company’s profit from our entire opera- 
tion of our sheep and lamb business. This 
handling of by-products again is a big job 
and requires size for efficiency. 

Then, too, the problem of obtaining con- 
tinuous supply of lamb and mutton to take 


care of trade offers difficulties. Each of you 
know well that the supply of fat lambs 
for any State is highly seasonal. For exam. 
ple, in Wyoming, fat range lambs ar 
available at most only through the month 
of August, September and October. Feed. 
ing in your State is of some importance, 
but fed lambs are available only during 
the winter months. Similar situations apply 
in every other area. Therefore, in order 
to have a regular supply of lamb for 
eastern trade, the processor must obtain 
supplies over wide areas at different sea- 
sons of the year. This can be done mos 
efficiently by companies that have a num- 
ber of strategically located plants. This 
again points out the bigness of the job to 
be done and the necessity of a large or. 
ganization. 

Of course, there is a place in the lamb 
processing business for smaller packers too. 
These can operate economically in areas 
where supplies and demand are at the 
same geographic location and within the 
relatively small limits of local demand 
savings on freight offset operating and dis- 
tribution efficiencies. Also, small operators 
have a place in the field of serving certain 
specialty trade. But in the lamb distribu- 
tion in the United States, the place for 
such concerns is extremely limited. The 
major part of the operation of marketing 
dressed lamb requires bigness in order to 
have efficiency. 


Competition and Control 


Swift & Company is a firm believer in 
the expansion of economic competition as 
a method of regulating economic affairs. 
We believe that where economic competi- 
tion is restrained by either public or pri- 
vate action, those restraints should be re- 
moved as quickly as possible. However, 
there are some in the Government who 
associate restraints with size, who seem 
to forget efficiency and the magnitude of 
the job to be done. It is to the interest of 
the entire industry, including lamb pro- 
ducers, that basic economic facts not be 
obscured by a crusade against bigness as 
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such. In this apparent effort on the part 
of Government, there is real danger of im- 

sing conditions and restraints which can 
succeed only in the destruction of efficiency 
with no compensating changes whatsoever 
in increased economic competition. In fact, 
in many instances, the consequence of the 
application of that policy will reduce rather 
than increase the effectiveness of competi- 
tion and hence will tend to increase rather 
than diminish the total cost of marketing. 
Whether those who are attempting to apply 
crusade against bigness are aware of the 





full implications of what they are doing, 
I do not know. 

The sheep and lamb industry is an ex- 
cellent example of an industry that can 
be seriously injured and to no purpose by 
criticizing size. I appreciate fully that size 
alone does not constitute bigness, it is the 
matter of integrity and the use of size that 
counts. It has been said that justice is 
blind. I hope that it really is not so. The 
real question is one of efficiency and ef- 
fective operations that best serve the public 
interest as a whole. 





The 1950 Sheep. Population 


IGURES released by the Bureau of 
F Agricultura 1 Economics, U.S.D.A. on 
February 15th indicate that liquidation in 
the sheep industry may be coming to an 
end. While the 27,064,000 head of stock 
sheep estimated to be on hand at the first 
of January, 1950, in the United States is 
45 percent below the 1942 figure (49,346,- 
000), it is only about 2 percent below last 
years total. 

' The 1950 population, however, is the 
lowest of any of the 83 years in which 
records have been kept. 

Stock sheep numbers in ail the 13 west- 
ern States have decreased during the last 
year, except in Texas where there has been 
a three percent increase and in Wyoming 
where no change is reported. For the 
entire group, the decrease was around 2 
percent in 1949. 

“Slaughter of sheep and lambs in 1949,” 
say the release, “was the lowest since 1918 
and about 21 percent below 1948. The 
proportion of the ewes in the 1949 slaughter 
was less than in any year since 1941. 
Even so, the 1949 lamb crop was not 
large enough to maintain sheep inventories 
during the year, although there is evidence 
that interest in sheep raising is reviving. 
Texas had very favorable conditions for 
sheep during 1949, but in Wyoming, Utah 
and the Northwest the severe winter in 
early 1949 caused heavy losses. In the 
West there was less culling of ewes than 
in recent years and considerable local de- 
mand for breeding stock and a tendency 
to retain ewe lambs. The number of ewe 
lambs held indicates the downward trend 
in stock sheep may be coming to an end.” 

Texas, according to the B.A.E., now has 
nearly 35 percent of the stock sheep in 
the western States and 25 percent of the 
United States’ total. 

Breeding ewes, one year old and over, 
it is estimated, declined nearly 4 percent 
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during 1949. Ewe lambs held for breeding 
are 3 percent larger than a year earlier 
and are about 20 percent of the breeding 
ewes, which should be sufficient to main- 
tain ewe numbers if the rate of disposal 
of ewes is not greater than in 1949. 

The total value of all sheep and lambs 
was $548,000,000 or one percent higher 
than the $544,000,000 last year. The aver- 
age value of stock sheep was $17.86 against 
$17 last year, the B.A.E. states. 

Sheep and lambs on feed average 7 
percent under a year ago. 

The table shows stock sheep estimates 
on January Ist in the western States for 
1950 and 1949 and 1942 with percentage 
differences and the number of sheep and 
lambs on feed in 1950 and 1949. 


CATTLE 


The total number of all cattle and calves 
as of January Ist this year is estimated 
by the Government at 80,277,000 head 
which is three percent above the 1949 
figure, but six percent below the record 
year of 1945. 

Numbers were the same or larger in 
all States except North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, California, 
New Mexico and Oregon. 

Beef cows totaled 16,786,000 head which 
is five percent more than at the opening 
of 1949 and largest number on record. 
Steers numbered 7,027,000 head which is 
a smaller number than estimated in recent 
years. With a total count of 24,625,000 
milk cows and heifers showed an increase 
of one percent during the year. This is 
the first time during the last five years 
that an increase has been noted. 


HOGS 


The number of hogs is estimated at 
60,424,000 head or six percent above the 
1949 figures. Most of the increase was 
in the West-North Central States. 


POULTRY 


Chickens, excluding commercial broilers, 
numbered 481,190,000 or seven percent 
more than a year ago. 

Turkey numbers were 6,120,000 which 
is ten percent more than at the opening 
of 1949. 


1950 SHEEP NUMBERS 
(Thousands—Add 000) 























SHEEP & LAMBS 
STOCK SHEEP ON FEED 
1950%  1950% 

State 1950* 1949** 1942 of 1949 of 1942 1950 1949 
Arizona 382 390 719 98 53 10 15 
California 1,602 1,652 2,977 97 54 167 198 
Colorado 1,186 1,210 1,889 98 85 545 520 
Idaho 990 1,053 1,858 94 53 75 115 
Montana 1,623 1,865 3,853 87 42 112 216 
Nevada 435 463 698 94 62 ¥ | 15 
New Mexico 1,364 1,393 2,103 98 65 28 30 
Oregon 671 706 1,577 95 43 18 16 
South Dakota 721 789 2,064 91 35 153 153 
Texas 6,703 6,508 10,332 103 65 118 105 
Utah 1,284 1,381 2,137 93 60 48 81 
Washington 298 824 583 92 51 26 27 
Wyoming 1,980 1,980 8,654 100 54 83 90 
Total 13 Western ‘ 

States 19,2389 19,714 34,444 98 56 1,390 1,518 
Total 35 Native 

Sheep States 7,825 7,987 14,902 99 53 2,343 2,422 
U. S. TOTAL 27,064 27,651 49,346 98 55 3,733 4,003 


*Preliminary Estimate. 
**Revised Estimate. 
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Range Resurrection in the Horse Heaven 


By JOHN CHOHLIS 








Mr. John Chohlis is range conservation specialist of the Soil Conservation Service at Yakima, 
Washington. This article is, we believe, a National Wool Grower First for Mr. Chohlis. The 
picture was taken by Phil Lewis, also of Yakima, Washington. 








OW would you like to see a ranch 

where the wool clip averages 16 pounds? 
Where the lamb crop goes better than 
120 percent year after year? Where calves 
weigh 450 to 500 pounds at weaning time. 
Hard to believe? Well, let’s go to Wash- 
ington’s Horse Heaven country and drop 
in on Frank B. Lenzie of Paterson, Wash- 
ington. Frank will tell you that his bunch- 
grass range is responsible for this pheno- 
menal production. Furthermore, you will 
find him eager to show you what 15 years 
of careful, scientific range managment have 
done for his 34,000-acre ranch in the Horse 
Heaven Hills 20 miles southeast of Prosser. 
As you stand and gaze upon the evidence— 
acre after acre of waving bunchgrass— 
you understand why the old-timers called 
it Horse Heaven. 


In 1943 Lenzie’s ranch went to war. 
Navy pilots at the nearby Pasco Naval Air 
Station used 300 square miles of Horse 
Heaven country for an aerial gunnery 
range. Lenzie’s ranch was drafted along 
with some others. When the Navy returned 
the land to its owners in 1946, it prompted 
Lenzie’s premature retirement from Govern- 
ment service. He resigned his position as 
chief of Forestry and Grazing for the Indian 
Service's Northwest Region. Before the 
war he handled his ranch affairs (with the 
help of Mrs. Lenzie) and the administrative 
duties of his office. But the job of recon- 
verting 34,000 acres of range to a meat and 
wool producing outfit was something else. 
Lenzie resigned because he felt he could 
not do justice to either job under such cir- 
cumstances, 


Lenzie takes pride in his sheep, his 
cattle, and the production records of his 
ranch. But when he talks about the come. 
back of his bunchgrass his tone and manner 
become those of a bank president discus. 
sing the return of wealthy depositors to 
the fold. Bunchgrass is a loosely used term 
which covers half a dozen native species, 
The one on Lenzie’s ranch is what we 
call native beardless wheatgrass or Agro- 
pyron inerme. 

The Horse Heaven Hills are in reality 
a gentle sloping plateau. The plateau begins 
abruptly just south along Prosser, Mabton, 
and Kennewick at an elevation of 2000 
feet and from there slopes gradually for 
25 miles south to the Columbia River, 
East from Glade Creek, near Bickleton, 
to Hover where the Columbia makes its 





Pride of the Lenzie ranch—healthy bunchgrass, healthy sheep. 
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final bend heading west to the Pacific the 
“hills” are 50 miles long. 

You learn from Lenzie that in the days 
before mechanized wheat farming came 
into its own, horses by the thousands 
roamed the grassy paradise. Unlike most 
“free” range no one could get a barbed- 
wire stranglehold on the country by fenc- 
ing water holes. There were none to fence. 
There was a 100-mile trough along the 
Yakima and Columbia River where thirsty 
horses could water. Unbridled breeding, 
a decreased demand for four-legged horse- 
power, and the law of inevitablity all went 
to work. Before long there were more 
horses than there was grass. 

“Right there,” says Archie Prior, Lenzie’s 
neighbor, “Horse Heaven went to hell.” 

“We bought the place in 1934,” Lenzie 
said. “When we surveyed the lines we had 
to get on our hands and knees to even 
find a clump of bunch-grass. Some of my 
friends in the Indian Service who came 
down to see what we bought thought 
I'd lost my mind.” 

Range which can’t be controlled can’t 
be managed. Fencing, therefore, was the 
first order of business on Lenzie’s range 
improvement program. When the job was 
done, the trespass horses were stopped cold. 

“At first,” Lenzie said, “we ran nothing 
but sheep. And then only in the winter 
and early spring. This is some of the finest 
winter range in the Northwest. Take last 
winter for example. Most ranchers shudder 
when you mention it but we ran 5800 
ewe lambs and over 100 head of cows 
on straight bunchgrass. They came through 
in fine shape too.” And indeed they did. 

According to Lenzie it took a combina- 
tion of management practices to get the 
kind of grass comeback he got on his range. 
Along with his fences Lenzie gives his sheep 
a lot of the credit for it. Sheep never were 
grazed on the ranch beyond the first week 
in May. Except for limited periods (when 
fall rains and snow soften it) sheep don't 
relish bunchgrass. It’s too coarse. In the 
Horse Heaven country the critical period 
for growing bunchgrass comes around early 
June when it begins to form seed. If the 
plant is grazed at this stage, it is con- 
siderably weakened because all of its en- 
ergies (food reserves) are directed toward 
seed formation. When the seed forms and 
ripens it is shattered by the wind and falls 
to the ground. For the first seven years, 
bunchgrass on the Lenzie ranch got com- 
plete protection from grazing during this 
critical, seed-setting period. There was 
nothing then to graze it. In the fall, when 
Lenzie’s sheep were back on the ranch 
they trampled the shattered bunchgrass 
seed into the soil. With fall rains came 
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germination and, eventually, a new plant, 
more feed, and more soil conservation. 
Under such circumstances range improve- 
ment was inevitable. 

By 1941 there was enough bunchgrass 
to permit Lenzie to start running cattle. 
Gradually the herd is being brought back 
to its pre-war level of 250 head. 

Before the war when he owned summer 
range and ran lambing ewes his lamb crops 
averaged around 120 percent. He has since 
sold his summer range. Each fall now 
Lenzie buys half-blood or quarter-blood 
ewe lambs in Oregon, Idaho, or Wyoming. 
In the spring, after shearing, Lenzie sells 
them to other sheepmen who use them to 
replenish their breeding herds. 

May | is shearing time on the Lenzie 
ranch. Single fleeces average nearly 16 
pounds, a phenomenally high figure when 
you consider the national average of 8% 
pounds. Lenzie expected his 1949 clip to 
reach a record 20 pounds but, because of 
one of the driest years Northwest ranges 
have experienced, he fell short of the mark 
by three pounds. Wool buyers he says vie 
for the Horse Heaven clip. Buyers claim 
that when Horse Heaven wool is washed 
and scoured it comes out a clean white. 
Most wools have to be bleached. 

In contrast to the limited time sheep 
spend in the Horse Heaven Hills, cattle 
graze there year around. Before he started 
running cattle, however, Lenzie divided 
part of his ranch into four large pastures. 
Cattle grazing is regulated in recognition 
of critical seed stage of bunchgrass. No 
single pasture is used the same season in 
successive years until the bunchgrass has 
reached seed maturity. The deferred pas- 
ture is used for winter cattle range. 

“From April to August cattle will gain 
better than two pounds a day,” Lenzie 
said in answer to a question about the beef 
producing ability of Horse Heaven bunch- 
grass. “Our weaner calves weigh around 
450 pounds. In 1948 they beat 500.” 

The range sheep business is necessarily 
migratory. Yet sheepherders like to use the 
same camp sites year after year. Herders’ 
cabins on the Lenzie ranch are mounted 
on skids and every two years they are 
moved to a new spot. 

“We discovered that permanent camp 
sites like permanent watering places don’t 
work out in this country,” Lenzie said. 
“These soils are light and sandy. In Horse 
Heaven the wind blows nine days out of 
ten. If you let stock trail back and forth 
over the same spot they trample out the 
grass and pretty soon your soil starts piling 
up in dunes. We haul water to the sheep 
and cattle, and we move the water troughs 
to a different spot every year. Our salt 


boxes for cattle are half a mile away from 
the nearest water trough. We move those 
every year, too.” 


In 1948 Lenzie requested the super- 
visors of his Soil Conservation District— 
the West Benton—to help him work out 
a complete ranch conservation plan. In the 
light of Lenzie’s background and exper- 
ience, the author, who was given the 
assignment, went at it with certain mis- 
misgivings. 

Lenzie put us at ease by saying, “If I 
were a doctor and Mrs. Lenzie required 
medical attention I'd call in another doctor. 
Two heads are always better than one.” 


The Soil Conservation Service range con- 
dition map of Lenzie’s ranch showed that 
55 percent of his range is in good and 
excellent condition, 25 percent in fair con- 
dition, and the remaining 20 percent is 
in poor condition. According to Lenzie, 
fully 95 percent of his range was in poor 
condition in 1934, The range conservation 
plan worked out with Lenzie calls for more 
fencing. Two of his four cattle pastures 
were too large (4,000 acres) to be effi- 
ciently grazed by cattle. A fence will di- 
vide them into four 2,000-acre pastures. 
Two additional pastures will be fenced, 
making a total of eight cattle pastures. 
The grazing schedule was revised to fit 
the ranch’s future pasture system. 


Until 1948 the well at ranch head- 
quarters was the only source of domestic 
and stock water. A breakdown there— 
though it never came—would have been 
catastrophic. Last year another well was 
drilled near the south boundary fence, and 
a 20,000-gallon concrete storage cistern 
was built alongside it. Another well and 
cistern are planned for 1951. These two 
additional wells will cut down the long 
water hauls and allow Lenzie some care- 
free breathing. 


In the summer of 1949 Lenzie installed 
a set of livestock scales at his ranch head- 
quarters. Like a good many other stock- 
men he wants to take all the guesswork 
out of ranching. Sheep will be weighed 
on and off the ranch and cattle at periodic 
intervals throughout the year. 

Lenzie feels that the scales will pay 
for themselves in no time at all, because 
he will know exactly what he’s producing 
in the way of meat and wool and what 
it’s costing him to produce it, pasture by 
pasture and for the entire ranch. In effect 
he will have an experiment station of his 
own. He already has ample evidence of 
what careful, scientific range management 
will do for his range. He'll soon have figures 
to prove what he already knows is true— 
more profits. 
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By HADLEIGH MARSH 


Nutritional Diseases in Australia 





Sheep in drouth feeding experiment at Veterinary Research Station at Glenfield, New South Wales. 


oe of nutrition are important in 
the Australian sheep industry, as in all 
other countries. As practically no hand 
feeding is done, except in case of severe 
drouth, the nutritional problems in Aus- 
tralia are almost entirely in connection with 
grazing of native feeds or forage crops. 


In some of the higher country, there 
was difficulty in growing out lambs during 
their first winter on the native grasses. 
This is being overcome by growing sub- 
terranean clover and rye grass for winter 
feed. Due to the relatively mild climate, 
these forage crops are available for grazing 
during the winter. On the drier plains 
country, where the grass is not depend- 
able, nature supplements the feed by a 
rather luxuriant growth of “herbage,” 
broad-leaf plants, including legumes, which 
develops after rain in the winter, and the 
legumes produce high-protein seed which 
is consumed during the dry period after 
the green growth has disappeared. 

The Australians have investigated ex- 
tensively certain specific deficiencies in the 
soil and forage, and have largely over- 
come these deficiencies by top-dressing the 
soil. 
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Cobalt Deficiency 


There is a considerable area, particu- 
larly in the coastal regions of Victoria, 
South Australia and Tasmania, in which 
there is a deficiency of cobalt in the soil. 
This element is known as one of the 
“trace elements,” because only very small 
amounts are required in the nutrition of 
plants and animals, although those small 
amounts are essential. On areas where co- 
balt does not exist, the sheep become ane- 
mic and lose flesh, to the extent that 
profitable sheep raising becomes impossible. 
A few limited areas in the United States 
have been found where livestock suffers 
from cobalt . deficiency. 

In Australia cobalt deficiency is no 
longer a serious problem. Part of the 
grazing in these areas is on so-called “im- 
proved” pastures, where subterranean 
clover and sometimes rye grass are seeded 
in with the native grasses after treating 
the area. with superphosphate. A small 
amount of cobalt is added to the phosphate, 
and the sheep get enough cobalt on these 
improved pastures to supply their need, 
although they graze part of the time on 
cobalt deficient native forage. 


Copper Deficiency 


In the same general areas where cobalt 
deficiency occurs, and to some extent in 
some other areas, there is also a deficiency 
of copper. Lack of copper results principal- 
ly in a condition of the wool which is called 
“steely wool.” The wool loses its natural 
crimp and becomes harsh. When the copper 
deficiency is extreme, the lambs born to 
the copper-deficient ewes show a disease 
called “swayback.” The new-born lambs 
cannot stand and walk properly. They do 
not have proper control of themselves, 
and their legs turn out at odd angles, 
causing them to fall. This is due to an 
effect on the brain. I have seen this dis- 
ease once in lambs in this country, but ap- 
parently it is rare. 

In Australia this problem has been solved 
by adding copper to the top-dressing ap- 
plied to the improved pastures. 


Phosphorus Deficiency 
It is generally considered in Australia 


that sheep do not suffer from phosphorus 
deficiency. 
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Calcium Deficiency 


No lack of calcium is recognized in 
Australian sheep, except under conditions 
of drouth feeding. Much of the Austra- 
lian sheep country is subject to periods 
of serious drouth, under conditions which 
preclude moving the sheep to feed else- 
where. This is the only condition under 
which feeding is practical in Australia, as 
winter feeding is not necessary. The feed 
available under drouth conditions is wheat, 
in the forms of grain and “chaff” (chopped 
wheat hay). This wheat ration is short in 
calcium, resulting in lack of growth, ab- 
normal tooth development, and low lamb 
crop. It has been found that the addition 
of 1 percent of ground limestone correct- 
ed the ration. 


Pregnancy Disease 


A nutritional disease which occurs in 
the United States, particularly in the farm 
flock areas, is pregnancy disease, or twin 
lamb disease. This condition apparently 
occurs quite frequently in Australia. It 
is the condition which causes loss of ewes 
carrying twins late in pregnancy, and is 
caused by a nutritional upset, usually con- 
nected with a change of feed. The Aus- 
tralians do not have any better luck than 
we do in treating this condition after the 
symptoms have developed. 


Hypocalcemia (Milk Fever) 


An interesting condition which is seen 
in Australia, called milk fever, or hypo- 
caleemia, may be confused with pregnancy 
disease. It is similar to milk fever in dairy 
cows, which occurs at calving time. In 
sheep, milk fever occurs in pregnant ewes, 
and at times even in dry sheep. The occur- 
rence of this condition is associated with 
handling, driving, and holding in corrals, 
accompanied by a marked decrease in 
food intake. It happens when pregnant 
ewes are brought in for shearing or tagging, 
and are held off feed for a day or more. 
This particular condition has not been 
described in the United States, but it is 
possible that it occurs and has been con- 
fused with pregnancy disease. An impor- 
tant difference is that all the sheep com- 
ing down with milk fever can be saved 
if calcium gluconate is available to inject 
into them. 


Infertility in Ewes Fed 
Subterranean Clover 


Throughout the higher rainfall areas of 
the sheep country in Australia a legume 
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known as subterranean clover is used in 
improved pastures, seeded in with the na- 
tive grasses, and often combined with Eng- 
lish rye grass. This subterranean clover 
appears to be somewhat less palatable than 
the grasses, with the result that in some 
pastures the grasses have been grazed off 
first and almost pure stands of the clover 
have developed. It has been found that 
on such pastures the lamb crop has been 
very seriously reduced, in one instance as 
low as 7 percent. The Australian research 
people have discovered that this lack of 
fertility in the ewes is produced by a sub- 
stance in subterranean clover which has 
the same effect as one of the animal hor- 
mones, upsetting the normal activity of 
the genital organs of the ewes. This is a 
very interesting fact, and it is a good thing 
to know, as subterranean clover is being 
introduced to some extent in the United 
States. 


Poisonous Plants 


The effects of poisonous plants could 





perhaps be considered under the heading 
of nutritional disease. As in this country, 
the sheepmens of Australia have some losses 
from plant poisoning. An interesting obser- 
vation was made on a ranch in northern 
New South Wales, where I saw some sheep 
that were typical loco. I had supposed 
that loco was peculiar to our country. I 
found that there is a plant of the pea fam- 
ily, similar to our loco plants, which is 
recognized as producing the same symp- 
toms as our loco. They also have bighead 
to some extent in Australia, produced by 
feeding on Hypericum (St. John’s wort) 
which has become abundant in some areas 
in this country. There are several other 
types of plant poisoning in Australia, some 
of which I saw. 

I was impressed with the fact that the 
plants which cause trouble frequently are 
the kinds that come in as weeds in cul- 
tivated areas and on overgrazed areas. 
This is a condition which exists in our 
country, when many of our troublesome 
plants come in with cultivation and over- 
grazing of pastures and bed-ground areas. 





Light Spring Grazing Means Heavier Sheep 


OSSES in ewe weights, smaller weight 


gains for lambs, decreases in palatable 
grasses, and increases in sagebrush may 
be expected from heavy grazing on spring- 
fall sheep ranges, according to Reed W. 
Bailey, Director of the Forest Service Inter- 
mountain Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, Ogden. These conclusions were 
quoted from a research paper by Alvin 
T. Bleak, Range Conservationist of the 
Station who reported on an 8-year sheep 
grazing study conducted in cooperation 
with the U. S. Sheep Experiment Station 
at Dubois, Idaho. 

Mr. Bailey pointed out that losses in 
sheep weight due to progressive deter- 
ioration of the vegetation under heavy 
stocking did not show up during the first 
four years of the experiment. However, 
in the last year (1947) the average 
weight loss of ewes on the heavily grazed 
pastures was 9.3 pounds as compared with 
a net gain of 2 pounds for ewes on lightly 
grazed pastures. 

The loss in meat poundage was not the 
only ill effect of heavy grazing. By the 
time this loss had become apparent many 
of the more palatable plants had already 
died out under persistent heavy foraging. 
They had become replaced by sagebrush 
and other unpalatable shrubs and _ plants 
during the 8-year period. 

For the whole period of study, palatable 
grasses showed a decrease of 43 percent 


and leafy plants 27 percent under heavy 
grazing as compared with light grazing. 
Shrubs relished by sheep also showed 
various degrees of decrease under heavy 
grazing. Taking up the slack on the heavily 
grazed range, two unpalatable shrubs, 
horsebrush and sage, increased nearly 25 
percent. Thus, although the total herbage 
produced was about the same on both 
types of pasture, the undesirable species 
formed a much greater proportion under 
heavy grazing. 


On spring-fall range in good condition, 
grasses and leafy plants are abundant in 
the openings between old sagebrush. When 
grazing has been too heavy, one of the 
easiest ways to tell that range depletion 
is taking place is by the abundance of 
small sagebrush plants in these openings. 
They take hold as grasses and leafy plants 
are weakened. Eventually the young bushes 
thicken up, and bigger, heavier sagebrush 
increases wool losses by snagging and may 
increase lamb loss by straying and preda- 
tors. 


Because of delayed response in sheep 
weights to forage deterioration, Mr. Bailey 
declared that “satisfactory condition of 
spring-fall ranges should not be judged 
solely on the condition and weights of 
the sheep using the range, but should be 
judged also by abundance of desirable 
forage and absence of soil erosion.” 
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Australian Crossbred Ewes for the Western Range? 


By EUGENE BERTONE 





Australia. 





Mr. Eugene Bertone is experiment station wool technologist and assistant professor of animal 
husbandry at the Colorado A. and M. College at Fort Collins. At present he is on leave from that 
institution, and when he sent us this article last November he was doing research work in the 
sheep and wool department of the East Sydney Technical College, Darlinghurst, New South Wales, 








A common complaint today among range 
sheepmen is their difficulty in buying 
good range ewe replacements. When one 
reads the statistics and finds that since 
1941 we have cut our producing ewe num- 
bers in the United States by more than 
40 percent, it is easy to see why this 
complaint is so widespread. And by the 
looks of things, the situation will get worse 
before it improves. 

In Australia, sheepmen are anxiously 
following the progress of the wool industry 
of the States. Many of the Australian pro- 
ducers believe that America is on the way 
out as far as maintaining a world position 
in the production of the fiber. It is hard 
for them to see how Congress can con- 
tinue to give tariff protection and subsidy 
considerations to an industry which is fast 
dwindling into a position of minor impor- 
tance.* 

While the United States today is a 
country of diminishing sheep numbers, 
Australia, South Africa and New Zealand 
are increasing their flocks. The question 
comes to mind: Can America import sheep 
from these countries to help build up the 
sheep population? 

In the past, this question could be an- 
swered only in the negative, as the rate 
of exchange, high freight rates and high 
quarantine costs combined to make such 
importations uneconomical. Today, how- 
ever, the peculiar international financial 
position makes it possible for us to at least 
consider the question with some serious- 
ness. 


Anyone traveling outside the North 
American Continent soon learns that the 
nations of the world are starved for Ameri- 
can dollars. In New Zealand and Australia, 
two countries where the undeveloped in- 
dustrial phase of the economy has caused 
a scarcity of machines and other manu- 
factured products, the situation regarding 
American currency is extremely serious. 





*Editor’s Note: In view of the fact that the Austra- 
lian Government has a strict embargo on the ex- 
portation of Merino sheep, this criticism of the 
American tariff does not seem justified. 
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The whole of the sterling nations, of which 
these two countries are a part must sell 
products to America in order to have 
credit reserves to purchase cars, radios, 
tobacco, petrol, and hundreds of other 
products scarce in this part of the world. 
The only products of any great economic 
value usable to the United States and pro- 
duced in Australia are wool and sheep. 
Australian sheepmen are most anxious to 
sell both of these to America. 

Another factor which may prove to be 
favorable for the importation of sheep from 
Australia, is the recent devaluation of the 
Australian pound. The devaluation in effect 
makes it possible for the American dollar 
to buy over 40 percent more sheep today 
than two months ago. Of course, only cross- 
bred sheep may be exported from Australia, 
as there is a national prohibition against 
the exportation of Merinos. And while Aus- 
tralia is primarily known for her fine-wool 
sheep, there are at the present time over 
20 million crossbred sheep in the country, 
these being Corriedales, comebacks, and 
first cross Merino-long wool strains. These 
crossbreds are selling today for from five 
to seven dollars per head, and they com- 
pare in value with the better type range 
ewes which bring around twenty-five 
dollars in the United States. 

Before leaving Colorado for Australia, 
the writer was asked by Claude Lowrey 
of the Hartsel Ranch in Colorado to look 
into the feasibility of bringing crossbred 
ewes into the States from Australia at 
reasonable figures. After two months of 
inquiries in many quarters, the following 
facts can be reported: 


1. Australia has millions of crossbred 
ewes comparable to the best range ewe 


types. 


2. These crossbred ewes can be bought 
for from 45 to 65 shillings at the ranch, 
with a three shilling charge for transport 
to the ship. (A shilling at the present 
rate of exchange is worth eleven American 
cents. ) 


3. Assurances have been made _ that 


freight charges per head, from Australiy 
to San Pedro, California will not exceed 
fifteen dollars. There is a good indication 
that this charge may not be in excess of 
twelve dollars. The freight includes lj 
cost of pens, feed, and care while afloat, 


4. Ships of the Matson Steamship Com. 
pany will be available if an agreement 
can be made with all parties concerned, 
to carry the sheep on the decks of their 
ships. 


5. Brokers, ranchers, shipping com- 
panies, and the Australian banks are anxious 
to see crossbreds shipped out of the coun- 
try, with a resultant flow of American 
dollars into the country. 


6. Quarantine costs on the American 
end of the journey may be too high to 
make the importation feasible, even though 
every other phase of the enterprise might 
be undertaken at a reasonable figure. 

The crossbred ewes examined on some 
thirty stations in both the north and cen- 
tral regions of New South Wales, and 
deemed suitable for use on the western 
ranges, are of a variety of breeds and 
types. The most plentiful type is the Mer- 
ino-long wool cross. The lambs from this 
cross are ordinarily fattened for market 
and sold as hoggets. The dams are aged 
Merino ewes, often some of the excellent 
studs of the region. The sires may be Bor- 
der Leicester, Romney Marsh, or Corrie- 
dale rams. The lambs are growthy, large 
framed, and heavy in the fleece, shearing 
as yearlings eight pounds of very high 
yielding wool which grades between 60's 
and 50’s qualities in the bulk. The general 
practice is for large stud and flock breeders 
to sell their aged or culled ewes to smaller 
stations. The crossbreeding is done by the 
smaller stations. Eighty percent of Aus- 
tralia’s fat lamb industry is the result of 
the crosses outlined above. It is the writer's 
opinion that these crossbreds as yearlings 
show a superior fleece to our own range 
crossbreds, and are as good, if not better 
as far as size goes. 

With an eleven-cent shilling, due to the 
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devaluation of the Australian pound, sheep 
normally worth as high as eleven dollars 

r head can now be purchased for about 
seven dollars. This of course gives the 
urchaser who buys with American dollars 
a great advantage. 


The question of freight on long ocean 
voyages (twenty-one days) has always 
made the transportation of other than stud 
sheep impossible, from the economical 
standpoint. However, several factors enter 
the case with the proposed shipment of 
crossbreds from Australia to America. The 
first factor is the anxiety of shipping firms, 
whose deck space between Australia and 
America is empty, to increase their rev- 
enue by utilizing the hitherto free space. 
The normally granted freight rate for non- 
registered sheep between the two countries 
has been $38 per head in the past. This 
freight rate may be changed to meet ex- 
traordinary circumstances. If the wool 
growers of America feel that a great bene- 
fit may derive from the proposed traffic, 
there is every assurance that the rates will 
be lowered to approximately fifteen dol- 
lars per head. The third factor which may 
favor this sheep deal is the readiness of 
the United States Government to allow the 
purchase of every possible commodity 
needed by us which may be produced in 
countries friendly to our way of thinking. 
In other words, the United States Congress 
favors the spending of American dollars 
in Australia in order to help her trade and 
the trade of the other sterling nations. 
And lastly, the Australians themselves be- 
lieve that this traffic is beneficial, and 
every quarter has signified willingness to 
cooperate. 


The one discouraging point connected 
with the possible success of the plan is 
the exorbitant cost of quarantining sheep 
coming into the United States from abroad. 
Dr. J. F. Wilson, who imported approxi- 
mately fifty Merino ewes from Australia 
some time ago, reports that it often costs 
a dollar per day per head to quarantine 
sheep, and the quarantine is a mandatory 
fifteen days. This seems out of line with 
the actual costs for keeping sheep for this 
period of time. Should interest be shown 
by range sheepmen in the possible importa- 
tion, it would be necessary for an organized 
body to confer with officials of the Quaran- 
tine Commission with the object of reduc- 
ing these ridiculously high costs. Another 
alternative would be to have the Commis- 
sion accept a veterinary certification of 
health from Australian sources, in place of 
the quarantine. 

The available shipping space would per- 
mit several thousand ewes to be transported 
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each year. The ewes would be placed in 
pens protected from the sea, on the docks. 
Approximately seven hundred ewes could 
be thus accommodated each trip, in pens 
holding fifty individuals. 

From the information gathered by the 
writer in Australia, the following may be 
concluded: Excellent crossbred ewes are 
available at prices landed in California 
(before quarantine costs) for the same 
cost or less than comparable range ewes 
produced in the United States. These ewes 
produce lambs of weights similar to the 
American lambs, and their wool is of higher 
quality and heavier yield than the range 
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ewe fiber. If a limited number of growers 
are unable to secure range replacements 
in the United States, Australian crossbreds 
may fill their immediate needs. Should it 
be possible to cut the cost of quarantine, 
the very high type of crossbred of Aus- 
tralia might become available at advan- 
tageous prices. 

It is felt in many quarters in Australia, 
that not only would the proposed traffic 
be beneficial to range men in supplement- 
ing the diminished flocks of the States, but 
the flow of American dollars to Australia 
would help the economy of a friendly 


nation. 





Colorado Meeting 


Officers of the Western Slope Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, left to right, John Allies, vice president, 
Joe and Chester 
Price, president, are shown examining one of the 


Eisaguirre, secretary-treasurer 
clever table decorations at the association’s annual 
banquet in Montrose, Colorado, February 3rd. The 
Ladies Auxiliary of the organization prepared the 
miniature tents and trees which furnished a novel 
forest scene for the tables. Banquet and dance were 
preceded by a wool school featuring speakers from 
Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho and Utah. This associa- 
tion is one of the affiliates of the Colorado Wool 
Growers Association. 





Comparison of Rubber Rings with Cutting for 
Docking and Castrating | 


By CLAIR E. TERRILL and JOHN A. STOEHR* 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


HE use of rubber rings was compared 

with cutting for docking and castrating 
under conditions at the United States Sheep 
Experiment Station, Dubois, Idaho. The 
lambs were of Columbia, Targhee and 
Rambouillet breeding and were born in 
April and May. Lambing was in sheds 
during the first part of April and was on 
the range in the latter part of April and 
in May as soon as range feed was available. 
Bias in selecting lambs was eliminated by 
docking or castrating alternate lambs by 
each method from each group of lambs 
which varied in age from a few days up 
to 7 to 10 days. The lambs were weaned 
at an average age of about 130 days. 


A total of 983 lambs were docked with 
rubber rings and 993 with the cutting 
method. The percent of lambs weaned of 
those docked was 91.8 for those docked 
with rubber rings and 90.5 with the cutting 
method. The respective weights at weaning 
were 70.7 and 70.1 pounds. 


A total of 144 lambs were castrated 
with rubber rings and 142 by cutting. The 
percent of lambs weaned of those castrated 
with rubber rings was 93.1 as compared 
with 96.5 by cutting. The respective wean- 
ing weights were 71.7 and 72.8 pounds. 

These results under range conditions at 
Dubois, Idaho, indicate that there are no 
important differences in the two methods 
for the percent of lambs and weight of 
lambs weaned. Therefore the choice of 
method depends largely on convenience in 
use. The rubber rings can be more con- 
veniently applied by one man within a 
few hours after birth, when he handles 
the lamb anyway. At this Station docking 
and castrating are now performed with rub- 
ber rings at the same time the lamb is 
eartagged and other records are taken. 
This has proved satisfactory and eliminates 
the necessity of again rounding up the 
ewes and lambs for docking or castrating. 





*United States Sheep Experiment Station and 
Western Sheep Breeding Laboratory, Dubois, Idaho. 
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New Aids to Volume Lamb Production 


By JERRY SOTOLA, Assistant Director 


Armour’s Livestock Bureau 








This is the third and last instalment of the address made by Mr. Sotola before the 85th conven- 
tion of the National Wool Growers Association in Denver on December 9, 1949. 








ARASITE infestation has been studied 

at the Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. It is apparent from their 
researches that if the nutritional require- 
ments of the sheep are adequate, parasite 
infestation is not serious, referring of course 
to stomach worms. In the presence of added 
minerals, these parasites do little damage. 
When the mineral supplement is border- 
line, the parasites grow rapidly, and final- 
ly gain the upper hand, making the mine- 
ral deficiency critical. 

Through fistulas, the Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Station research men are now study- 
ing the effect of parasite infestation on the 
manufacture of vitamins in the paunch. It 
appears that a heavy parasite infestation, 
such as the stomach worm, causes a very 
marked change in the vitamin synthesis, 
particularly of the B-complex group. The 
animal was furnished with feeds it needs, 
as well as an additional amount to support 
the parasites, and under these conditions, 
where both the sheep and the parasite 
are nourished the animal gets along very 
‘nicely. Interestingly enough, there are 
more parasite eggs produced in the sheep 
which are fed minerals than in the ones 
fed the basal ration alone. 


Stiff Lambs 


Some causes of stiff lambs are known 
to be nutritional. Other causes are: 

(1) After docking within four to ten 
days a pus infection produces stiff lambs. 

(2) The erysipelas micro-organism is 
involved, and its port of entry is through 
the navel. 

(3) The white muscle disease produces 
stiff lambs and can be controlled through 
the use of concentrations of Vitamin E 
or the tocopherols. 

(4) A tetanus microbe such as the one 
producing lockjaw in humans is involved. 

(5) Alfalfa pasture stiffness, or range 
stiffness, which is attributed to mineral 
inbalance. 

I wonder if anybody actually knows what 
a sheep eats on the range. We know that 
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during a drouth, the nutritive value of the 
range is borderline and the ration supplied 
by the dry range grasses is deficient in pro- 
tein. In fact, dried grass takes more nit- 
rogen from the body of the sheep than 
it contributes. 


Range Sheep Feed 


We know that the composition and qua- 
lity of forage is variable because of the 
presence of alkali, drouth, and variable 
seasons. There is a difference between the 
south and the north slopes, as well as 
between species of plants which come in 
succession as the season advances. There 
is also a difference in chemical composition 
at various stages of plant growth. 

There are thousands of plant species 
and a sheep may eat as many as 50 kinds 
of plants in a day, and in some instances 
only a small portion of the plant is eaten. 
On a range which supplies adequate volume 
of forage, palatability obviously plays an 
important part. It is recognized that soil 
type may be a factor in the palatability 
of grass and browse. Intensity of grazing 
may also be a factor. 





USE OF PHENOTHIAZINE 
Correction 


The manuscript on “New Aids to 
Volume Lamb Production” furnished 
the National Wool Grower contained 
this statement: 

“They were fed their phenothia- 
zine at the rate of one pound to fif- 
teen pounds of salt and the consump- 
tion per head has averaged from one- 
quarter to one-half pound of pheno- 
thiazine per month per head.” 

The consumption per head aver- 
aged one-quarter to one-half ounce 
of phenothiazine per month per head. 

This correction should be made on 
page 14 (top of third column) if 
you are binding your Wool Growers. 











At one experiment station, a study was 
made of a sheep’s actual consumption by 
analyzing the plants on a small area before 
grazing and by analyzing identical areas 
after grazing. The weight of the forage 
times its composition before and after graz- 
ing has been used as an index of the nut. 
rient intake of the sheep. In this way it 
has been observed that when the grass 
has gone to seed the sheep bite off only 
the tips of the leaves. These studies haye 
been very interesting because the sheep 
actually eats a better diet than is simply 
indicated by the chemical composition of 
the plants. 

In Utah, particularly, the Colorado 
River drainage area is deficient in phos- 
phorus. Sheepmen who have included 
steamed bone meal along with salt have 
improved their production materially. Some 
of the desert ranges are supplying more 
green feed than is usually credited to them, 
Much of the browse and much of the grass 
is green through the fall months and very 
early spring. Production depends more on 
management and particularly water than 
it does on forage. 


Texas Experiments 


At the Texas Experiment Station, and 
particularly at the Bluebonnet Farm, under 
the direction of Dr. Warwick, breeding 
projects are under way, involving the selec- 
tion of sheep and the production of strains 
showing greater resistance to parasites and 
diseases. This project has been going on 
for a number of years and shows consider- 
able promise. 

At the Barnhart Experiment Station also 
in Texas there is a range management 
project under way, involving studies on 
stocking rate of sheep under conditions as 
exist in that part of the State. Results 
today show numbers can be reduced by 
approximately 50 percent without reduc- 
ing the income from sheep and wool, due 
to greater nourishment. 

At the Sonora Station, Texas, they are 
conducting performance and progeny tests 
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with rams of the Rambouillet, Delaine, 
Corriedale and Debouillet breeds. All rams 
receive the same ration under comparable 
environmental conditions and their rate of 
gain and production of pounds of clean 
wool is measured. Such factors as open face, 
body conformation, freedom from skin 
folds, strength of back and feet and legs 
are considered. Animals of superior ability 
will be identified for use in the commercial 
breeding programs. 

These studies have shown a high degree 
of heritability for rate of gain, pounds of 
clean wool, staple length and other im- 
portant economic characteristics. They have 
also shown in a 4-year study that sheep can 
be bred for smoothness without sacrificing 
pounds of clean wool and at the same time, 
they have actually gained in staple length. 


Minerals 


Salt—trace mineralized salt is cheap nu- 
tritional insurance against ravages of nutri- 
tional diseases. 

Mineral feeding is a more acute problem 
today ‘than a generation ago. Soil losses 
through erosion and leaching with systems 
of farming which do not replace fertility, 
have accentuated shortages of critical mine- 
rals, and animals and humans are intimately 
dependent upon the soil for their health 
and well-being. 

Our farm animals have been bred for 
more rapid growth, and higher production, 
and their mineral requirements have be- 
come more exacting. 

Legume forages are automatically rich 
in lime, and seeds and their by-products 
are automatically rich in phosphorus. 

Iodine, cobalt, manganese, iron, and 
copper are all necessary for good health 
and production. We might add potassium, 
magnesium, sulfur, and zinc to this list 
in the case of sheep. 

We need iodine in small quantities for 
the hormone known as thyroxine, which 
hormone regulates many body functions. 
Stabilized iodized salt, containing 4 parts 
per 10,000 of iodine, supplies most require- 
ments of farm animals. Without it we have 
“big neck” in lambs. 

Years ago, “bush sickness” (“pine” in 
sheep) was found to be a cobalt deficiency. 
Afflicted animals, knee deep in succulent 
pasture, fail to thrive. They become em- 
aciated, anemic, and die, in the midst of 
plenty. Stunted growth and anemia are 
common results of such deficiency. Cobalt 
deficiency also exhibits itself by a depraved 
appetite—animals chewing fence posts, soil, 
licking wire and other metallic objects. 
Losses of 20 to 50 percent of the lamb 
crop have been traced to cobalt deficien- 
cies. 
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Cobalt must be fed to sheep to do 
them any good. It seems to be needed 
by the rumen or paunch organisms. These 
bacteria and protozoa are found by the 
billions to inhabit the paunch; injecting the 
cobalt into the blood stream is of no help. 

Manganese shortage means poor bone 
development. 


Milk is deficient in iron and copper. It 
takes a small amount of iron and still 
less copper, the copper aiding in ushering 
the iron into the blood stream, to bring 
about real hemoglobin building. 

It takes many years, even with research 
men on the job, to become aware of mine- 
ral deficiencies in a State. 





Su Memoriam 
JAMES LAIDLAW 





James Laidlaw 


AMES Laidlaw of Muldoon, Idaho, 


passed away in a Boise hospital on Feb- 
ruary 23rd. Mr. Laidlaw was 81 years of 
age. He was born in Scotland and came to 
Idaho in 1891. Starting in as a sheepherder, 
he soon became an owner and built an 
empire around Muldoon, Idaho. In addi- 
tion to his large land holding his head- 
quarters ranch was one of the show places 
of the West. He and his fine wife, who 
survives him, worked long and faithfully 
to build this enduring monument. 

Early in his sheep operations Mr. Laidlaw 
discerned that lamb production would play 
a larger and larger part in the western 
sheep industry and that neither the fine- 
wooled nor coarse-wooled sheep was the 
answer to this need. He, therefore, sought 
to create a new breed by crossing Ram- 
bouillet rams on Lincoln ewes, of which 
he had a large number. This breed, now 
known as the Panama, was started 35 years 
ago and has been bred true during all 


these years. Mr. Laidlaw’s Panama sheep 
are considered by many the most useful 
of ‘all the purebred crosses. They have 
gone into all the States of the West and 
continue to meet the praise of their users. 

But the Panama alone did not fill his 
picture. He wanted a blackface ram to 
mate with it. He bought the first Suffolk 
ram imported into the West at the Salt 
Lake Ram Sale in 1919. So pleased was 
he with the offspring of this ram and his 
Panama ewes that he scoured Canada 
and England from which he brought the 
best Suffolks available. Before others be- 
came reconciled to the new breed he was 
raising Suffolk rams by the thousands and 
continued to do so until his death. While 
the advent of the Suffolk was inevitable, 
he hastened its coming by a full decade 
and put the stamp of quality on the breed 
that will last indefinitely. 

He was possessed of boundless energy. 
Work and attention to business and an 
ability to analyze the future were the blocks 
by which he built. In spite of his large 
business affairs he was a leader in all 
movements for the benefit of his industry 
and his State. He was a liberal contributor 
to every worthy cause. No charity ever 
appealed to him in vain. 

Probably no one has contributed more 
to the betterment of our flocks than Mr. 
Laidlaw. To have made two breeds of 
sheep is the lot of but few mortals. To 
have made them both good, stands un- 
equaled. 


His passing is a loss not only to his 
industry but the entire State is poorer 
by his going. 

He leaves a fine family. In addition to 
Mrs. James Laidlaw, there survive two 
sons and two daughters all married. The 
sons will carry on the sheep business as in 
the past. They were trained in a rugged 
school by a real teacher and success has 
and will continue to reward their efforts. 

—Dr. S. W. McClure 
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Wool Market Continues Strong 


HE drop in prices at foreign wool auc- 

tions the first few days of February 
proved to be only a temporary setback, 
for the closing week of the month found 
most of the loss regained and peak prices 
again being made at some Australian points. 
One of these record prices was established 
at Brisbane on scoured wools—172.5 pence 
(about $1.60 in our money on the basis 
of 107 pence to the dollar). 

The keen demand that took prices up- 
ward again came from all directions: Eng- 
land, Germany, Russia, Japan and even 
the U. S. A. Buyers from this country were 
reported making purchases at various auc- 
tions and sometimes “operating freely.” 
France was also among the purchasers al- 
though recently she has been operating 
mostly in South African markets. 

And, while fluctuations may occur, the 
Opinion is that generally conditions favor 
a continuation of strong foreign wool mar- 
kets, at least for the current season and 
probably for a long period of time. 

Contracting in the West during the 
month was only on scattered lots, accord- 
ing to our information. The slowing up 
of this activity is due to the commence- 
ment of shearing in some areas and the 
fact that the schedule of prices under the 
Commodity Credit Corporation program is 
to be announced on April Ist. 

However, some contracts were made in 
Utah at 52 to 57 cents; some 1,500 fleeces 
at 53 cents at Craig, Colorado. A number 
of California clips were reported during 
February as contracted prior to January 
31st at prices ranging between 60 and 62 
cents; on February 16th one California 
clip was contracted at 62.5 cents. 

Reports from Montana are that no con- 
tracting is being done there, although of- 
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fers of 55 cents have been made. It is 
rumored that two or three clips have been 
sold in that State at 57 cents but there 
is no confirmation. 

A couple of Idaho, 1950 shorn, clips 
were sold during the month at 50 cents. 

Most of the 1949 wools in South Dakota 
are now sold. A considerable volume of 
original bag wools was taken at prices 
that would net the growers from 58 to 
60 cents. 

In central Wyoming, a sale of 100,000 
pounds of 1949 wools is reported at around 
59.7 cents per pound, delivered Boston, or 
better than $1.60 a pound on a clean basis. 

The Boston market was reported dull 
during most of the month, largely because, 
“dealers have little to offer.” For the week 
ending February 24th the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s report out of Boston 
says: “Various lots of original bag, bulk 
fine combing, with some half blood wools 
from the territory States were sold at a 
clean cost ranging from $1.55 to $1.60 in 
the local market, while a fair weight of 
graded half blood territory wools sold from 
$1.40 to $1.45, clean basis, depending on 
quality. A small volume of graded three- 
eighths wool sold around $1.20, clean basis, 
and a fair weight of graded territory braid 
wool was sold at a clean price of about 
84 cents. A moderate weight of graded 
Commodity Credit Corporation _ three- 
eighths and quarter blood wools was 
moved. . . . A couple of cars of 12-months’ 
Texas wools, average to short French comb- 
ing length, were sold in the local market at 
a clean price of about $1.55, while in Texas 
occasional lots of average to good length 
12-months’ wools, amounting to a moderate 
weight, were purchased at a clean price 
estimated around $1.60, landed Boston.” 


The Wall Street Journal of February 
27th headlined the rise of synthetics due 
to high wool prices. It is undoubtedly true 
that manufacturers of such synthetics as 
rayon and nylon, particularly, are pushing 
their products as strongly as possible under 
the present wool market. [That wool only 
plays a minor part (11 percent) in the 
ultimate cost of a suit of clothes is brought 
out very conclusively in a statement by 
The Wool Bureau, Inc., in last month’s 
National Wool Grower (page 18.)| But 
even with these stepped-up promotion and 
advertising campaigns of the synthetic 
manufacturers, the world demand for wool 
does not show any signs of slowing up, 
and there is too little wool to satisfy that 
demand. 

It is estimated that only about 375,000, 
000 pounds of the 1949 Australian clip was 
on hand February Ist; 700,000,000 pounds 
having been sold during the first seven 
months of the current selling season. There 
will, of course, be some additional tonnage 
from the J. O. stocks but not much of it 
is considered suitable for use in this coun- 
try. 

Only light supplies are seen for the do- 
mestic market. Probably the best picture 
can be obtained from the statements made 
in “The Wool Situation,” as seen by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA, 
at the beginning of this year. , (Statement 
released February 23rd) 

The B.A.E. estimated that 1950 wool 
production in this country will be on the 
same basis as that for 1949 or about 
216,000,000 pounds of shorn wool. Al 
though sheep numbers are down slightly, 
they figure that better weather conditions 
this year than last will offset that decrease. 

Pulled wool production in 1950 will be 
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about a million pounds under that of 1949, 
the B.A.E. states. 

Total production of shorn and pulled 
wool in 1950 will probably be 118-114 
million pounds, scoured basis, according to 
B.A.E. estimates. 

Stocks of apparel wool in the U.S. at 
the opening of 1950, according to the 
B.A.E., were about 25 percent below those 
of last year at the same time. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s holdings were 
45 percent under those of January 1, 1949. 
[On January 31st the C.C.C. reported only 
98,486,000 pounds of net wool, actual 
weight, available for sale and since that 
time it has moved some more of its wools 
into consumptive channels.| At the current 
rate of consumption the B. A. E. figures 
that commercial stocks on hand at the be- 
ginning of the year would be sufficient to 
last about 20 weeks. 

Domestic consumption during 1949, the 
B.A.E. says, was the lowest since 1940. 
For the first 11 months it amounted to 
307,600,000 pounds of apparel wool, 
scoured basis. This was about 31 percent 
below the same period of 1948. For the 
full year the B.A.E. estimates consumption 
as between 340,000,000 and 345,000,000 
pounds. It anticipates that 1950 consump- 
tion will probably run between 330,000,000 


Sunbeam 


and 370,000,000 pounds, scoured basis. 

Imports of apparel class wool during 
1949 totaled 262,300,000 pounds, actual 
weight, as against 416,300,000 pounds 
during 1948, the B.A.E. reports. On a 
clean basis imports for 1949 amounted to 
155,000,000 pounds or 45 percent of the 
domestic consumption. 

“In view of the limited supply and con- 
tinued strong world demand for wool,” the 
B.A.E. says in its summary of world wool 
markets, “no substantial easing of prices 
below present level appears likely for the 
rest of the season. Although world consump- 
tion for the year beginning July 1, 1949, 
probably will be slightly lower than of the 
previous season, it is expected to exceed 
production by almost 500,000,000 pounds 
or 15 percent.” 





Auxiliary Awards 
Blankets 


RS. Clell Lung, as president of the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the National 
Wool Growers Association, awarded twen- 
ty 100 percent wool robes to the blue rib- 
bon winners in the wool clothing division 
of the 4-H Congress held in Chicago, 


November 26-December 3, 1949. 

It has been the practice of the Auxiliary 
for a period of years to make these awards 
and they have been a highlight of the 4-H 
Congress. By popular vote the awarding 
of blankets will again be featured by the 
Auxiliary at the National 4-H Congress in 
1950. | 

The girls from the twenty states who 
were made happy with a plaid robe pur- 
chased from the Utah Woolen Mills were: 
Rachel Rish Noble, Canton, New York; 
Doris Nell Davis, Cornelius, North Caro- 
lina; Edna Lucile Robinson, Millersport, 
Ohio; Mary Francis Dick, Yukon, Okla- 
homa; Alma Salue, Seekonk, Massachusetts; 
Welmoth Corbin, Springfield, Tennessee; 
Charlene Lind, Midvale, Utah; Nancy R. 
Baughm, Philippi, West Virginia; Marion 
E. Thrall, Rockville, Connecticut; Jauneta 
Blakey, Sylvania, Georgia; Linda Lee Size- 
more, Burley, Idaho; Phyllis McElroy, Reel- 
vile, Indiana; Lorraine Alda Pike, Liver- 
more Falls, Maine; Madeline Ethel Feuch, 
Elkton, Maryland; Joanne W. Larsen, 
North Branch, Minnesota; Betty Lee Skin- 
ner, Tiplerville, Mississippi; Nancy Lee 
Noble, Columbus, Montana; Genevieve 
Harmelbracht, Pencroft, Nebraska; Mary 
Ann Schnieder, Worland, Wyoming and 
Phyllis Shefield, Hastings, Michigan. 


STEWART SHEARING EQUIPMENT... Dependable, Long Lasting 















No. CS-1 











Comb, $1.65 ea. 


PORTABLE MACHINE 
Now, a lightweight, compact single- 
unit machine equally good for large 
or small flocks. Easy-to-handle. Set 
up, ready to go in minutes. Special 
mountings give rigid stability—use 
this machine on ground or floor, any- 
where sheep can be shorn. Has 67’ 
two-section jointed shafts, 4 cycle 


Special Combs and Cutters Available for Wide Handpieces ———— 
ARIZONA THIN COMB 


Developed for hard, gummy 
sheep. Pointed teeth enter 
wool freely—keep tallies up. gjeq 
No. P1082 Arizona Thin teeth of standard shape. Ne. 


air-cooled engine. Ne. 
Cs-1 (Less handpiece and 
grinder) $145.(Denver and 
West, $149) 


Grinder Attachment 


Complete ote for CS-1 
Machine. perfect job 
of sharpening. No. CS-1G 
$39.75. (Denver and West, 
$42.50) 


and West $66.50) 


and West, $66.50) 


SW— PROTECTIVE COMB 


Leaves enough stubble to pro- 
tect sheep from cold, storms, 
sunburn. Teeth with medium 
runners alternate with 


SW Protective Comb, $2.50. 





NOW READY! 

NEW CUSTOM SHEARING BOOK 
**Custom Sheep Shearing,’ 
well-illustrated 138 page book 
by E. S. Bartlett, shearing 
expert. A guide for beginners 
or veteran shearers. Prepaid 
$2.00 each. Check, Money 
Order or Stamps accepted. 





AAA CUTTER 


/ A 
Finest cutter made. Cutter pSSEANs 
teeth mesh with comb teeth 


to produce more efficient cut- 
ting angles for faster, cleaner 34A8 
shearing. Ne. 34AB, AAA Cutter, $0.65 ea. 














AAA Thin Heel Cutter. Streamlined. When new, 
enters wool like worn cutter. Ne. 93CC, $0.65 ea. 








Sunbeam CORPORATION - (formerly Chicago Flexible Shaft Company) + Dept. 63 , 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ill, 


MACHINES 
without engine or motor 


Use your own engine or motor with 
this clutch bracket shearing gear. 
At right is one mounted on a sim- 
ple, easily constructed stand. Can 
also be placed on wall or post. Low 
initial cost. Uses flat or V-belt. 
Complete with clutch bracket, E-B 
Handpiece, combs, cutters and 
choice of shafts. No. VB-2 (illus- 
trated) with 3-section 126” shaft, 
$75. (Denver and West, $76.50) 


No. VB-1 with 2-section, 
67” shaft, $65. (Denver 


No. VB-5 with 2-section, 
42” shaft, $65. (Denver 


STEWART “SUNBEAM” HANDPIECE 





This new handpiece lets you shear up to 
50% more sheep with same tools. - 
ates wits tension, runs at % 

fe) 


greater sp 
time and tools. Ne. X70, $35.00. 








No. VB-2 


. Pays for itself in saving 
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Lamb Market News 


RICES on fed wooled lambs started 

out the month of February at the high- 
est level since November and in some in- 
stances the highest since last August. A 
higher price trend in the dressed market 
kept live prices advancing during the month 
and the final week of February the Chicago 
market reported, “All time record prices for 
this season of the year.” Fat wooled lambs 
topped that market the last week of Febru- 
ary at $27.25. 


Bulk of the good and choice wooled 
slaughter lambs, 105 pounds and down, 
sold the first week of February mostly 
from $23 to $23.50. The last week of 
February, following steady advances during 
the month, this class was bringing $24.50 
to $27.25. 


Buyers again discounted lambs weighing 
over 105 pounds but when lamb supplies 
were below trade requirements there was 
less price spread between the lighter and 
heavy weights. The first week of February 
good and choice fed wooled lambs scaling 
from 105 to 130 pounds sold largely from 


$20 to $24.25. By the end of the month 
lambs in that weight range were selling 
at $23.50 to $26.50. 


Good and choice lambs under 105 
pounds with No. 1 and fall shorn pelts 
sold during the month from $22.75 to $26. 


Good and choice slaughter ewes sold 
on various markets during the month from 
$11 to $14.75. Cull to medium ewes sold 
during February from $6 to $12. 


Many loads of partly fattened heavy 
lambs again sold to feeder buyers as the 
higher price trend on slaughter lambs stimu- 
lated the demand for feeders, which often 
sold higher than slaughter lambs. Good and 
choice feeder and shearing lambs ranging 
from 70 to 115 pounds, sold during the 
month from $23 to $27. One load of 84- 
pound Canadian feeders sold in South 
St. Paul the second week of February at 
$26. During the third week of February 
wheat pasture lambs weighing from 92 to 
112 pounds sold at Kansas City for $24 to 
$25.25. , 








What is Armour doing 


to improve livestock markets? 


CONTRACTING 

There has been a great deal of contrag. 
ing activity in Wyoming during Februayy, 
particularly along the Union Pacific Raj 
road. Numerous bands of Wyoming lamb, 
have been contracted for fall delivery fron 
20.5 to 21.5 cents straight across; that js 
ewes and wethers mixed and fats and feed. 
ers mixed. In the Sheridan, Wyoming, are 
1,400 crossbred whitefaced yearling ewes 
in the wool, were contracted for March 
Ist delivery at $24.75. 

Contracting activities in Montana the lag 
two weeks* of February as reported by 
the First National Bank of Great Falls 
were as follows: Bynum area, 1,000 mixed 
blackfaced lambs, fall delivery, 22 cents, 
Choteau area, 500 mixed whitefaced lambs, 
fall delivery, 21.5 cents; Stanford area, 800 
whitefaced wether lambs, October 25th to 
November Ist delivery, 21 cents; White 
Sulphur Springs area, 1,800 whitefaced 
wether lambs, fall delivery, 20 cents; Shelby 
area, 1,400 blackfaced yearling ewes, out 
of wool, for July delivery, $26; Great Falls 
area, 1,700 blackfaced yearling ewes. out 
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By getting every cent of value possible from 
each animal, Armour and Company is helping 
you get maximum income from livestock farm- 
ing. Here’s how Armour efforts benefit you: 


Efficient processing of Meat. Armour “know- 
how” in high volume operation means low 
margins. About three-quarters of all Armour 
income dollars are paid out to producers of 
livestock and raw materials. 


By-Products are Saved. Hides, hair, glands 
—everything is saved, and Armour income 
from these sources is reflected in prices paid 
for live animals. What's more, many Armour 
by-products such as feeds, leather, and soap 
return to your farm to make your farming 
more profitable and your living more com- 
fortable. 


Research and Development. Careful studies 
by skilled scientists find manufacturing effi- 


ciencies, better meat products, and new by- 
products. You benefit when new and better 
products are manufactured at lower cost. 


Salesmanship. Skilled salesmanship helps put 
the meat you raise into highest value products 
in the best markets of the country. 


Investment and Expansion. Modern Armour 
processing facilities help make a strong com- 
petitive market in all important livestock 
regions of the country. 

You as a livestock grower and Armour as a 
processor are a “team” in the production of 
meat. Your job is to operate at low cost, so 
that meat will be available at prices people 
are willing and able to pay. Armour, in turn, 
will continue to perform the services of pro- 
cessing and distribution efficiently and well— 
in order to create better markets and return 
full share of all consumer dollars to you. 


ARMOUR UNION STOCK YARDS — CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


AND COMPANY 
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Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 











Total U. S. Inspected 1950 1949 
Slaughter, JamUary —......--..----------eeceeceeecoeeseeeneeeneeneenees 1,077,418 
IN Wiki apictcietrosdoeksindioco etd onsbcincbtadeonn taal Feb. 18 Feb. 19 
Slaughter at ey ek ce kcal ie 188,969 221,642 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 
ON DT OEE RE SW a POO ES 8 $25.80 $24.74 
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of the wool, for July delivery, $25. On 
February 24th, 1,600 choice whitefaced 
yearling ewes, in the wool, were sold in 
the Stanford district to an Idaho grower 
for immediate delivery at $30 a head. 
Spring lambs were being contracted in 
California the latter part of February up 
to 27 cents per pound. The California Wool 
Grower of February 21st reports Frank 
Arburua of Stockton contracted his spring 
lambs at Tracy, California, for this figure, 


f.0.b. shipping point, one-half to go: for 
Easter, balance at the grower’s option, 
60 pounds and up. Savior Iriarte of northern 
San Joaquin Valley also contracted his 
spring lambs at 27 cents on the same basis. 
John D. Saldubehere contracted his spring 
lambs at Los Banos, 1,300 head, at 26.5 
cents f.o.b. shipping point, April 20th to 
25th delivery. Several bunches were sold 
in the Fresno area the latter part of Febru- 
ary at 26 to 26.5 cents.—E. E. M. 


SIGN FEEDER AND STOCKER 
CERTIFICATES 


1,234,543 T° secure the so-called 85 percent freight 


rates on stocker and feeder livestock, 
it is necessary that the person to whom the 
shipment is consigned or the owner or his 
duly authorized agent should sign the do- 
cument which certifies that they are feeder 
or stocker livestock before or at the time 
he pays the transportation charges on the 
shipment. 

Failure to execute the certificate will 
create a controversy with the railroads de- 
livering the shipment and may result in 
the shipper being forced to pay additional 
freight charges of something more than 
17.6 percent on his shipment of stocker 
or feeder livestock. 





FOURTH ARMOUR TOUR 


Armour and Company is bringing its 
fourth set of editors, educators and business 
officials to get a first hand view of western 
livestock operations. The tour, now under- 
way, will cover 4000 miles through eight 
western States. 
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STOP MANGE, FLIES AND TICKS 
eee With PURINA Stock Spray 


Ranchers find Purina Stock Spray an ideal way 


Use as a spray or dip for long-lasting protection. 
To help stop “fly-time” 
troubles, see your Purina 
Dealer for Stock Spray (con- 
tains DDT and Lindane), 
and also Custom Spraying. 
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RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Denver * Kansas City * Omaha + Pocatello 





SUPPLY MINERALS SHEEP NEED 
-eewith PURINA Livestock Mineral 





It only costs a few cents a head to be sure your 
sheep are getting 9 essential minerals. Purina 
Livestock Mineral contains minerals most often 


lacking in grass. Fed free- 
choice, Purina Livestock 
Mineral helps ewes maintain 
good milk production and 
helps lambs make fast gains. 














Will the Sheep Industry 


Come Back? 
(Continued from page 13) 

mand from working.” After that came 
the Geneva conference on reciprocal trade 
agreements at which American steel was 
traded for Australian wool to the tune of 
a 25 percent reduction in our tariff on 
wool. Meanwhile the Congress set up a 
purchase program for wool which partially 
compensated for the tariff loss. Until last 
year the price of wool was conspicuously 
low compared to other agricultural prod- 
ucts. And American politics are such that 
for the last five years at least every suc- 
ceeding Congress has questioned the judg- 
ment of the previous one on the matter 
of wool support. Add to this the peculiar 
type of Government theorizing which has 
now reached a climax in the planned in- 
come levels and control features of the 
Brannan Plan, and you readily see what 
has assured the sheep industry of a peren- 
nial case of the jitters ever since 1942. 
For many years American sheepmen have 
learned to adjust themselves to the laws 
of supply and demand; they’ve protected 
themselves from adverse weather and 
shortages of feed; they’ve varied the quan- 
tity and quality of their product to suit 
the change in their markets; but their in- 
surmountable obstacle has been a Govern- 
ment which changed the rules every few 
months and whose officials keep talking 
about what they would do next in all the 
time between. 


I want you to remember, then, that it” 


has not been lack of demand nor con- 
sumers’ balking at prices that has sliced 
in half the number of our sheep in seven 
short years. It has been caused by: 


1. Government bureaus chasing _live- 
stock off Government land. 

2. Economic conditions which made 
other industries more attractive to 
sheepmen. 

3. Unrealistic and uncertain administra- 
tion policies giving no assurance to 
the long-term pull which is the basis 
of successful sheep farming. 


Now when the boy who loses marbles 
has appraised his loss and found out where 
or why it happened, his next question is 
regarding recovery. In a similar way, the 
people of the United States must decide 
whether they want to try to build up their 
sheep industry. There are planners in 
Washington and so-called economists else- 
where, who recommend that we remain 
sheepless in America. They say many peo- 
ple don’t eat lamb anyhow and wool can 


be raised cheaper abroad. What they do 
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not properly evaluate is the fact that day 
after day more housewives, present and 
future, are learning to cook and serve lamb 
properly. The general complaint about 
the scarcity of lamb as well as the tension 
regarding its price constitutes the surest 
evidence of an interest and demand much 
broader than supply. 

The 1949 winner of the Chicago Saddle 
and Sirloin Club essay contest put into ac- 
curate words the reason for the popularity 
of lamb. He said, “Golden brown and de- 
licious, nourishing and satisfying, with a 
matchless flavor and a tantalizing aroma, 
lamb leaves little to be desired as a delicacy 





of surpassing quality. It affords the mp 
delightful, exquisite eating pleasure. Seryej 
hot from the oven, flanked with gree 
peas and crisp lettuce, with mint sayq 
to enhance its delicate flavor, lamb ig th 
ultimate in eating enjoyment.” 

So much for lamb. Now listen to thy 
by Stewart Bledsoe, winner of the san 
contest in 1947, about the value of wo 
to soldiers in the last war. “The might ¢ 
the Wehrmacht,” he says, “shuddered jy 
a frozen halt in Russia, its awful strength 
decimated because its infantry men wer 
not adequately clothed to meet the winte, 
Nazi sentries froze to death at their posts 





Lamb Dish of the Month — 





STUFFED LAMB BREAST 


Creamed New Potatoes 
Spiced Pears 
Relish Tray 

Butter or Margarine 
Rhubarb Pie 
Coffee 


Peas 


Hot Rolls 


Milk 


STUFFED LAMB BREAST 


Lamb breast Mint Stuffing 

2 tablespoons lard Salt and pepper 
Have a pocket cut into the lamb breast 

from the large end. Sprinkle inside and 

out with salt and pepper. Fill with Mint 

Stuffing and fasten edges together with 


skewers. Brown the breast on all sides in 
hot lard, add % cup hot water, cover tightly 
and cook slowly, about 1% hours. 
Mint Stuffing 

3 tablespoons chopped celery 

1% tablespoons chopped onion 

6 tablespoons butter 

2 cups fine bread crumbs 

% cup mint leaves 

Salt and pepper 

Brown celery and onion in melted butter. 
Add bread crumbs, mint leaves and the 
seasonings. Mix thoroughly. 


Department of Home Economics 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD 
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because their clothes were adulterated with 
91 percent reworked fibers and 10 percent 
cellulose. Not so with the American 
gldier. He was clad in the best clothes 
that science could devise, most of which 
were made of the finest wools that our 
livestock men could produce.” If every 

ent could know the actual situation 
which confronted officers responsible for 
our uniforms in 1942, when Japanese sub- 
marines in the Pacific and Germans in 
the Atlantic were sinking the imports of 
raw wool we then needed, there would 
never be a question of wool supply here. 
In the face of this evidence, I submit that 
Americans must not risk the chance of a 
shortage of wool in future wars by incor- 
rectly analyzing the importance of the 
industry now. 

It is interesting to note that during the 
time when sheep production was rapidly 
declining in U. S., wool consumption has 
maintained a steady rate. The shortage, 
of course, has been supplied by foreign 
wool. This situation reflects a strong de- 
mand for wool-made garments by the 
American people in spite of all the other 
natural and synthetic fibers that are widely 
advertised. We actually know little more 
now than did humans of 50 centuries ago 
Bs 2 a i i i i a eS i a ie De ie ee a ie Oe ee De ae Oe ee 


MAN'S BEST FRIEND 





Lighten your herding problems 
with a well-trained 


BORDER COLLIE 








SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


BENNETT, JAMES A. 
Box 181, Logan, Utah 


HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 
(No dogs for sale at present) 


(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
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about the scientific whys and wherefores 
of wool, but our persistent use of it indi- 
cates that over all these years we have 
found no clothing that is warmer in win- 
ter, or cooler in summer, or more elastic, 
or more absorbent, or lighter. Incidentally, 
I wonder how many of you who often 
trade in wool and pelts know that just a 
single ounce of wool fiber of 90’s quality, 
would measure 100 miles in length. Quite 
incidentally too, the famous historian, Dr. 
Will Durant, of New York University, 
records that, “Cleopatra, 2000 years ago, 
won the hearts of Julius Caesar and Marc 
Anthony by using loosely woven dresses 
and cosmetics made from mutton grease.” 
I shudder to think what might have been 
her impact on history had she been dealing 
with the products of modern looms and 
lanolin. There never was, nor is there now 
a substitute for wool. We need it in war 
and peace. We have no practical recourse 
but to assure ourselves a firm supply. 

Having agreed on a need and a desire 
to continue the use of sheep products, the 
next question is, Where shall we get them? 
Shall we grow them ourselves or shall 
we buy them from someone else? 


Shall We Buy Our Wool and 
Lamb Abroad? 


First, let’s assume that, as a Nation, we 
shall always have the money to buy any- 
thing we want, including the products of 
sheep. Can we always depend upon a 
supply?, What would happen to us if we 
had no sheep industry and war would 
break out at the end of a long drouth 
period in Australia?. Or suppose that Ar- 
gentina should develop some planners too, 
who should make parks and game reserves 
out of Patagonia. Just what good would 
money be to us if there were no wool to 
buy? 

The lack of money or of an available 
supply would be very practical considera- 
tions, but I can agree that either will 
probably be some distance in the future. 
However, there is a third consideration 
which would be very much in the present 
if we should put ourselves in a position 
where we would have to buy all or most 
of our wool supply. It can be expressed 
most simply by saying that the other na- 
tions would be holding the trump cards. 
If we had no wool and wanted it or 
needed it badly, is there anyone here so 
naive as to think that we could get it at 
a normal price? 

My personal experience with sheepmen 
of the United Kingdom, for instance, as- 
sures me that their word once given will 
be adhered to in a deal, but it also assures 
me that said word will not be given until 
the advantages of trading from their stand- 


point have been thoroughly exhausted. 
Would the traders for Argentina do less? 
Do you remember when the pound was 
devalued—how the price of foreign wool 
went up—immediately, if not sooner? I 
certainly am not criticizing the Australians 
for doing this, because I am sure that 
American businessmen in a similar position 
would do the same thing. George Wash- 
ington, in his farewell address, with his 
marvelous foresight and profound sagacity, 
could have been thinking of an identical 
situation when he said, “There can be no 
greater error than to expect or calculate 
upon real favors from nation to nation. It 
is an illusion which experience must cure, 
which a just pride ought to discard.” The 
bare fact is that if we had no wool here 
and had to buy it abroad, we would be 
completely at the mercy of our competitors. 
If we raise only half of what we need, we 
are in a decidedly better position. 

But that is not all of the story. The only 
way to produce wool is to grow it on 
sheep. So if we do not produce wool here 
we could not eat lamb here, except by 
importing it. And the importation of any 
meat would immediately expose our whole 
livestock industry to the foot-and-mouth 
disease infections of the world; would im- 
mediately jeopardize our whole meat sup- 
ply and the very health of our youth by 
curtailing the milk supply. I want to give 
you another figure just at this point. It 
is $2,000,000. It represents the money 
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“HOME ON THE RANGE” 


Sheep Camp Trailers Again Available 
The same sturdy, dependable, comforta- 
ble wagon you've been waiting for. 
Write for details 
AHLANDER MFG. CO., PROVO UTAH 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah 








BONVUE RANCH 
Hereford Cattle and Corriedale Sheep 
GOLDEN, COLORADO 
The USA’s greatest imported Corriedale 
stud cordially invites your 
inquiry or visit. 
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now being spent every 30 days in Mexico 
to try to stop the spread of foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

It is simply inconceivable to anyone who 
knows the commercial effects of such a 
disease that we should take a chance of 
getting it by importing meat. I would that 
U. S. planners might think on some of 
these things before they go to their future 
Geneva’s. 

Next, what about the so-called by- 
products of sheep processing in case we 
should decide to buy our meat and our 
wool abroad? 

There are many such items, every one 
of them useful, (some are very necessary), 
to mankind and not a single one of them 
would be available to use unless the sheep 
were raised and processed here. If we buy 
our meat and wool abroad we would also 
have to buy all of these products abroad 


to say nothing of the loss to American 
labor in the processing. 

The final argument against buying our 
meat and wool abroad is involved in the 
immense waste of forage that would result. 
Here’s another figure the planners should 
always remember. More than 95 percent 
of the food intake of sheep in the U. S. 
is grass which has absolutely no known 
use except for livestock. Large areas in 
the Midwest and South, overcropped dur- 
ing the war, are now being turned to grass. 
Our vast western ranges comprise 800,- 
000,000 acres. Ninety percent of it is 
usable mainly for grazing purposes. Much 
of it cannot be harvested by cattle and if 
it could, we still wouldn't have wool or 
many of the important by-products of 
sheep processing. 

It is conceivable, of course, that the 
planners themselves, like the prodigal son, 
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Immunize Your Entire Flock Early and be Safe 2° 


e@ CONTAGIOUS Ecthyma, commonly known as 
soremouth, is highly contagious. The mouth soreness 
often becomes infected with screw worms. These 
hindrances to feeding result in weight loss and set- 
back that makes the disease very costly. 


Get Rid of Worms 


e FRANKLIN PHENOTHIAZINE in powder, tablets and 


drench form 
e@ FRANKLIN TETRA CAPSULES 






Franklin Blood Stopper 


A powder that rapidly shrinks severed 
blood vessels and tissues, drying up 
the blood flow. Helps prevent infec- 
tion and hastens healing. Handy shak- 
ertop cans. 


ELASTRATOR 
S 2 9 Scientific castration and 

2 docking of lambs. No 
open wound. No infection. 
One man safely operates in 
any weather. Special rubber 
ring restricts circulation caus- 
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might learn to consume the grass and teach 
the people how, but I'm still asking the 
question: In that case, what would they 
do for wool and by-products? The answer 
is inevitable. If we desire to enjoy any. | 
thing like a uniform or firm supply of sheep 
products or if we intend to use the natural 
grass resources of the United States to the 
best advantage, we must keep within the 
boundaries of this country the maximym 
number of sheep that can be efficiently pro- 
duced here. 

We have now reached the final step in 
our analysis of “Can the Sheep Industry 
Come Back?” Like the boy and his mar. 
bles: We know how many we've lost. 


We've decided that we don’t want to 
and actually cannot go on without them, 

We've discovered that acquisition 
based on purchase alone is neither feasi- 
ble nor economical. 


The question now changes itself from, 
“Can the Sheep Industry Come Back?”, 
to “What must we do to produce enough 
sheep in the United States?” 


Essentials to the Comeback of the 
Sheep Industry 


Before listing the particular projects 
which I believe will answer this question 
and actually bring back a worthwhile sheep 
industry here, I want to quote from a 
former Secretary of Agriculture whom we 
will be privileged to hear from this _plat- 
form tomorrow. He said, “Farm programs 








should help us do three things: Keep ou |) 


pattern of production in line with the needs 
of our economy, provide a good measure 
of protection for agriculture when the gen- 
eral economy goes sour, and at all times} 
work toward the solution of the agricul-| 
tural problems that persist in good times 
and bad.” I have never seen a more prac- 
tical general statement of the function of 
Government as applied to agriculture. | 
hope that the following items which I con- 
sider essential to the comeback of a sheep 
industry are included within the scope 








of Senator Anderson’s statement. 

As I see it, these items must originate 
from three separate sources. First from 
the Government. In this category we re- 
quire: 

1. A minimum of parks and game re- 

serves. 

I hasten here to record the fact that 
livestock men do acknowledge and respect 
the desire and right of citizens for recrea- 


tion. I am sure you will find the National| 


Wool Growers Association eager to co- 

operate with every such project that is 

based on current public good. The objec- 
(Continued on page 34) 
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tions we have had to any such projects 
in the past have been that they were not 
managed in the interest of the whole public 
or that their location or character could not 
be economically justified. 

2. There should be an entirely new 
policy established for grazing on public 
lands and forests. The old idea of con- 
servation to be brought about only by 
reducing numbers of livestock must be 
changed to a policy of development and 
use. We need not here enumerate the 
means by which this may be done. It is 
enough to say that there are areas now 
where brush has been bulldozed and/or 
where appropriate reseeding has been done 
with the result that, not fewer, but many 
more animals have been fed in the same 
area. It will take time, of course, but 
there are a few in Government who have 
already attempted the right approach to 
the job. We must see that they become 
the new leaders. Our only alternative is 
less and more expensive food and clothing. 

8. Then we must have from the Govern- 
ment a steady and long-term favorable at- 
titude for the industry if sheep are to in- 
crease. We recently made one long step 
forward in this direction with the help 
of Mr. Harry Reed, whose suggestions have 
simplified and adapted the wool purchase 
program to the purpose of increased pro- 
duction. We must have no more trading 
off of American wool interests to benefit 
American steel interests, because we now 
know that wool is as important to us as 
steel. We know too that the sheepmen of 
the English-speaking countries from which 
we buy our extra wool requirements and 
who are now making substantial contri- 
butions to the advertisement of wool in 
the United States—even these men contend 
that America’s wool industry is at a dan- 
gerously low ebb and should be maintained 
on a higher level. They are not objecting 
to our tariff. Why then should our own 
State Department want to reduce it? 

In the second place we must have 
changes made by the sheepmen themselves 
if production is to be increased. 

They must train new help to take the 
place of the labor they have lost. Or in 
many cases they may fence the range and 
dispense entirely with much of the labor. 
It is even conceivable to me that given a 
new top-flight-public-land-management at- 
titude, we could even fence some public 
land and get more economical production. 

Sheepmen can improve both the volume 
and quality production of lambs and wool 
by more care in the breeding and selection 
of their flocks. 

We also have room for improvement in 
the manner of marketing our products. 
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We shall certainly pay closer attention to 
our feed so that our lambs may be 
sold before they start-to shrink. We shall 
certainly get ourselves more and more into 
a position to sell what and when you want 
to buy instead of what and when we want 
to sell simply because it will be more pro- 
fitable for us to do it that way.:As pur- 
chasers of our products you have often 
criticized us on this score. I accept this 
criticism but I suggest that improvement 
is even now being made and with it may 
come the need for some closer trading 
on your part. 

Under the heading of improvements by 
sheepmen we may include the readjust- 
ment of agriculture which now goes on in 
the Midwest and the South. Pastures are 
taking the place of grain and cotton. Soils 
will be rejuvenated. There may not be more 
sheepmen as we know them in the West, 
but there will certainly be more farms 
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individual handling your wool clip 
to deduct the .10-cents-per-bag (5 
cents for small bags in Texas and 
New Mexico). In States where 
membership dues are deducted 
from wool sales, the wool fee is 
included in the dues. 











where sheep are grown and more lambs 
and wool available to consumers. 

There will also be more irrigated pas- 
ture in all the valleys of the West where 
it can be developed, and lamb meat pro- 
duction is one of the most profitable ways 
to use irrigated pasture. Besides, if the 
Government bureaus persist in running 
sheep off the western ranges there will be 
a greater urge than ever to use irrigated 
pastures not only for fattening but also 
for the whole life-time development of mar- 
ket lambs. 

Morever, we are now in a cycle of high 
cattle numbers and low sheep numbers. In 
many cases the same ranches are involved 
and the change was the result of difficulty 
with labor or national economy or both. As 
usable labor becomes available and/or labor 
saving practices are developed and as it 
again becomes relatively more profitable 
to grow sheep—then the only thing that can 
stop an increase of sheep numbers will be 
adverse Government-sponsored factors. 

Finally, there are the effects which pro- 
cessors and retailers have on our business. 

The most important one of these just 


-now is involved in the marketing of th 
so-called heavy lambs. Speaking only 
an individual grower, and in view of 
broad demand and short supply of lam} 
today, I’m a little disappointed at yo 
folks for cutting the price of our heg 
lambs and complaining to us about them 
when you ought to be devising ways jy 
get them into circulation profitably. Befoy 
you get too sore about that statement, | 
hurry to stipulate that I am fully away 
that you do not now have the means jy 
labor nor the opportunity of profiting ne. 
cessary for you to do much about it. Ther 
will come a time, however, and I hope 
not far in the future when either you 
the retailers or both will have the labo 
and the opportunity to profit by processing 
these heavy lambs in a manner acceptable 
to consumers. To accomplish that will be 
a material advantage to consumers because 
they will have more lamb meat, and to 
growers because there are many occasions 
where it is more profitable to carry a lam) 
above your presently acceptable maximum 
weight. 

Then there is the matter of excessive 
fattening required by packers for the sake 
of grading. It appears to be a hold-ove 
factor from the customs we got into during 
O.P.A. days. Unmistakable evidence that 
most lambs graded choice are too fat for 
most housewife trade is the fact that you 
now sell lambs graded good in the same 
price range. It is obviously bad national 
economy to require a grower to put 5 
pounds of excess fat on a lamb and the 
have the housewife cut it off and wast 
it. We had much better be growing a nev 
lamb with the feed that produced the ex 
cess fat. 

The current problems of distribution are 
also yours to adjust, and again we re 
cognize that you will adjust them as soon 
as you can make money by doing it. We 
know you are always alerted to the oppor 
tunity. We hope it will happen soon. 

By way of conclusion, I think we can 
all now agree that the sheep industry o 
the United States has undergone a serious 
loss. By analyzing the factors responsible 
for it, we have arrived at the policies which 
may be expected to remedy it. 


Can the sheep industry come back? The 
answer is yes. There is an “if,” but to 
my mind it is not insurmountable. It re- 
quires only the sensible cooperation of 
Government, packers, retailers and growers. 
We are nearer that point today than at 
any time since the loss started to occur. 
If the people of the United States really 
want more lamb and wool, and it cer- 
tainly appears they do, I am convinced 
that we shall soon provide them. 
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The Merino in America 
(Continued from page 11) 


or clarity of expression or the well-ordered 
manner in which he charges Erving to obey 
the laws of Spain while telling him he 
would be honored in their breach. 

Jefferson's letter to Ambassador Erving 
brought results. Erving turned the matter 
over to one William Jarvis, who was the 
United States Consul at Lisbon, Portugal. 
Now this Jarvis must have been a real 
“five-percenter.” By some devious method 
Jarvis secured 12 Merinos and shipped 
them to “a Mr. Hooe, a merchant at 
Alexandria.” Jarvis directed Hooe to give 
a ram and a ewe to Thomas Jefferson and 
the same to President Madison, and to 
sell those remaining. 

At last Jefferson had a Merino sheep 
but his troubles were not over. President 
Madison had arranged to have a wagon 
meet the boat at Alexandria and take his 
and Jefferson’s sheep to their respective 
owners. However, when his foreman saw 
the Merinos he found them badly infected 
with scab and not fit to forward. President 
Madison ordered them treated with blue 
ointment until cured. Jefferson’s foreman 
who knew sheep reported when he first 
saw the Merinos, “The sheep are little bits 
of things,” and Madison’s foreman said 
‘he would not give his riding whip for 
the whole lot.” Anyhow, Jefferson and 
Madison arranged to give a ram, purebred 
or grade, to each county in Virginia as 
fast as they could do so. Jefferson declared 
that four crosses of Merinos on the com- 
mon ewes gave a purebred. Now that Jef- 
ferson had sheep he needed dogs that 
understood herding. He therefore wrote 
his friend Dupont, then in France, as fol- 
lows: “If you return to us bring a couple 
of pairs of true bred shepherd’s dogs.” He 
got the dogs. 

After the arrival of Jefferson’s Merinos 
the sheep stock of Virginia increased by 
leaps and ‘bounds, so that in 1815 we find 
Jefferson reporting, “I make in my family 
2000 yards of cloth a year which I formerly 
bought from England.” 

President Madison was inaugurated in 
a suit of homespun wool and at many 
festive gatherings large numbers of “emi- 
nently respectable gentlemen” were present 
dressed in suits of homespun wool. 

Following the Jefferson importation the 
sail ship Maria Theresa arrived at New 
York May 28, 1810 with 7 Spanish Merinos. 
Six of them were sold at $125 each but 
the seventh could not be sold on account 
of being scabby. Following this importa- 
tion from Spain, sheep came on every ship 
and. most of them traced back to one Con- 
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sul General Jarvis. He was bootlegging 
these sheep out of Spain, shipping them to 
America and selling them up to $1500 
for a single ram. There is no record to 
show what these sheep cost in Spain but 
the profits on them must have been large, 
for a number of importers crowded into 
the racket, and soon Merinos were coming 
on every boat. They were going into every 
one of the 14 States and wherever they 
went they brought high prices. By this 
time France had secured large numbers 
of Merinos on account of her proximity to 
Spain. In the matter of violating the 
Spanish embargo the King of England was 
the chief offender. He kept agents in Spain 
and Portugal whose business it was to ex- 
port Merinos to England. 

The Merino craze was at its height. In 
1810 or 1811 the armies of Napoleon had 
entered Spain from the East and the army 
of Wellington from the West. These armies 
never were to fight a decisive battle’ on 
Spanish soil but their arrival caused general 








consternation among the Spanish people. 
Thousands of citizens of all classes sought 
safety in flight leaying their personal prop- 
erty and some livestock behind. It wase 
like “Sherman’s March to the Sea.” Some 
fugitives drove their sheep along and, 
arriving at the sea coast, sold them at any 
price speculators would pay and even cap- 
tains of sailing vessels bought them for 
export. These sheep sold at from $1.00 to 
$3.00 per head and later sold in this coun- 
try at prices ranging up to $1,000 each. 
Napoleon had decreed the confiscation of 
these Merino flocks whenever the owner 
refused to adhere to his cause. As a result 
one of the best Merino flocks of Spain was 
dispersed and a Mr. Hall purchased 2,400 
of them for export to this country. Also 
our Consul General Jarvis purchased 2,400 
from this flock and consigned them to dif- 
ferent American ports. It is of interest to 
note that 6000 of this same flock were 
shipped to England. In all our five-percent 
Jarvis shipped to the United States in 1810 








State Fair Grounds — 
SHOW—May 7 








100 N. Garth Avenue 


CORRIEDALE SHEEP NUMBERS ARE EXPANDING RAPIDLY 


Despite the downward trend in most sheep numbers, 1949 was a record 
year with Corriedales. More Corriedales were recorded during 1949 than 
in any previous 12-months’ period. Although one of the newest breeds of 
sheep, Corriedales now rank third among all breeds in the United States 
in numbers of registrations. For breeding stock, attend ‘the 


FOURTH ANNUAL ALL-AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 


SHOW AND SALE 


For sale catalog, write to Wesley Wooden, Davis, Calif. 


Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASSOCIATION 


Sacramento, California 
SALE—May 9 


or 





Columbia, Missouri 











for long or short feed. 


connections on to destination. 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 


Office: 924 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 





STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 


Feed and Rest 


Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities 


Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination 
beyond Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of 


CAPACITY: 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Lecated on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 Miles West of Kansas City 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


160 cars good cattle pens, good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 
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and 1811 a total of 3,850 Merino sheep, 
all of them from the best Spanish flocks. 
Reports indicate that about a third of the 
sheep shipped died enroute or were eaten 
by ship’s crew. Now all restrictions were 
abandoned—there was haste to sell sheep 
of every kind and description before Napo- 
leon’s soldiers butchered them. It is re- 
ported his “armies ate 200,000 of the best 
Spanish Merinos and scattered the remain- 
der to the four winds.” How many came 
to America can never be told but almost 
every sailing ship from Europe carried 
them. These vessels sailed from our shores 
loaded with wheat, corn, codfish, brans, 
beef, pitch, pork and articles needed by 


the warring countries of Europe. These 


12 and 14 Foot * * x 
SHEEP CAMPS 


‘BUILDERS FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
Wm. E. MADSEN & SONS 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


CREDIT 
Available 


SHEEPMEN 
CATTLEMEN 


SEE US FOR YOUR RANGE 
AND FEEDER LOANS 


Prompt and Courteous Service 
Low Interest Rate 


Utah Livestock Production 


Credit Association 
206 Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 























A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
BORDER COLLIE SHEEP DOGS 
FOR SALE 


in these critical times of labor shortages, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 
gathering, driving sheep and goats! 





—--= 


PETERSON STOCK’ FARM 
KERR VILLE, TEXAS 
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cargoes were sold at high prices and the 
money invested in Merino sheep at low 
prices, which in turn sold at $100 to $150 
each in this country. The trade was so 
profitable that some ship owners paid for 
their ships on a single voyage. 

But all was not profit. The war of 1812 
between this country and England was 
already being promoted and English ships 
and pirates began preying on this profitable 
commerce, aided by French pirates. These 
outlaws “stopped our ships on the high 
seas, boarded the vessels, stole the stores 
and the sheep together with money and 
clothing.” In spite of this discouragement 
the traffic went on until Merino sheep were 
a drug on the market and importers now 
were losing money as fast as it had been 
made. 


It is not possible to tell the exact num- 
ber of Merinos imported in 1810 and 1811 
but a fairly accurate record shows 19,651 
imported alive out of 26,000 shipped. The 
shipping loss seems to have been around 
one-third of the total shipped. This is not 
to be wondered at as these old sailing 
vessels required around 40 days to cross 
the ocean. Also the crew needed fresh 
meat and Merino mutton had been “pro- 
nounced excellent.” With so many sheep 
moving it was natural that many of them 
were inferior and in some cases grade sheep 
were imported and sold as purebreds. This 
fact was noted and published. 


As to the price these sheep brought in 
this country, we have the report of 150 
head sold at public auction in Brooklyn 
on September 5, 1810. At this sale 52 
rams sold at an average of $352 per head 
and 98 ewes averaged $225. Almost every 
week these auction sales disposed of hun- 
dreds of Merinos at from $150 to $1,000 
per head. By this time many of America’s 
leading families had established flocks of 
imported Merinos and one was not con- 
sidered in good form unless he was breed- 
ing Merinos and taking part in the argu- 
ments about wrinkles, greasy wool, and 
fineness of fiber. But the traffic had been 
overdone and soon Merinos were selling 
at a few dollars per head and some were 
unsalable at any price. Huge sums of 
money were lost and importers were bank- 
rupt. 

However, many of our more intelligent 
farmers formed and maintained flocks of 
pure Merinos. This was true in every State 
and keen rivalry ensued at the shows and 
fairs. The production of fine and cross- 
bred wool soon was adequate for all our 
needs. Woolen mills sprung up along the 
Eastern Sea Board, giving employment to 
thousands of people and supplying a nation 
with the world’s best clothing. It is to be 









noted that through it all the leading cig 
zens of America were the figures who |e 
the struggle for a home supply of wog, 
Their names were Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Livingston, etc., — names thy 
mean much in our history. 
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Wyoming Wool Library 

“One of the most complete libraries jy 
the world on the subject of wool is found 
in the University of Wyoming,” according 
to R. H. Burns, wool department heag 
The library contains 4000 booklets an 
leaflets as well as two collections of 2 
volumes each. One of these collections 
is the Ritch collection donated by W., 1 
Ritch, a pioneer wool expert from Australia, 
Ritch had charge of introducing the Aus 
tralian system of wool shearing, grading 
and marketing to the United States. He 
carried on much of his work in Wyoming 
with the assistance of Dean J. A. Hill of 
the College of Agriculture. 

—University of Wyoming Release 


SAVES. « « MONEY 
fig TIME 
USE! oy) ANIMALS 


ELASTRATOR 


PATENTED TRADE MARK REG. 






THOUSANDS 
IN 









BLOODLESS CASTRATION 
of lambs and calves, and 


$12.50 


POSTPAID 2 
RINGS EXTRA docking of lambs 

25 rings 50c Instrument applies rubber ring 
100 rings $1.80 © which causes parts to atrophy and 
500 rings $7.00 fall off. Omne-man operation — 
1000 rings $12.00 quicker, surer in any weather. 


Order from YOUR DEALER or write 
Cattlemen and Wool Growers Supply 
171 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
division of 
CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 

see Sole Distributors 





ATTENTION 


FARMERS — SHEEPMEN 
Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES and WOOL 
to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 


market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 
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HE far Northwest gained no relief with 

the coming of February from the severe 
cold weather and deep snow which hit 
that section during January. Livestock were 
generally in good condition except in por- 
tions of the far Northwest. The most cri- 
tical area was northern Montana. Heavy 
feeding of livestock was generally necessary 
in the western portion of the country. 

At mid-month, it was much warmer in 
the Northwest. Rain had improved the 
pastures and ranges in the Pacific coastal 
areas. Livestock in most parts of the far 
West were in good condition, except in 
northern Montana where the condition re- 
mained poor. In the latter area, losses were 
expected to be heavy as a result of the 
severely cold weather. 

As February waned, temperatures reach- 
ed near record heights in Arizona. More 
rain was needed in eastern Wyoming, east- 
em Colorado, and eastern New Mexico. 
Livestock were in mostly good condition 
with ample feed supplies. 


CALIFORNIA 


Shandon, San Luis Obispo County 

Sheep flocks in this area are good to 
excellent at the present time (February 
19). Forage on the winter range is fair 
and supplemental feeding has been cut 
by 50 percent from last year. Liquidation 
in this area has ceased. 

—Ernest Twisselman, Executor 
Twisselman Estate 


COLORADO 


Montrose; Montrose County 

We had no snow here until January 
25. Since then we have had 8 to 10 feet 
(February 7). 

Winter forage is average and not as 
much supplemental feeding as was done 
last year has been necessary. Sheep are in 
good condition. 

Stacked alfalfa is $16 a ton, and baled 
runs from $18 to $20. We feed corn 
during the winter and it costs $65 per 
ton. 

There has been no change in the number 
of ewes bred. Fine-wool yearling ewes 
are quoted at $32, and crossbred (white- 
faced) yearling ewes, from $28 to $32. 
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Some of the 1950 wool in this area has 
been consigned. 

Loss from predators has decreased. We 
have had no losses this year. Operating 
costs in 1949 were about the same as in 
the preceding two years. 

Everyone around here seems to have 
about the same number of sheep as last 
year.—Edward Keller, Jr. 


IDAHO 


Murtaugh, Twin Falls County 

The number of ewes bred this year is 
down 20 percent from a year ago. Sheep 
are in good condition—average for this 
time of year (February 17). 

Forage is good and much less feeding 
has been necessary this year. Stacked alf- 
alfa is $15 per ton, and baled, $20. The 
Purina checkers we feed are $80 per ton. 

Our percentage loss from predators 
amounts to one percent, which is about 
the same as a year ago. 

Sheep numbers continue to go down, 
due to poor late range.—Glen Briggs 


Nampa, Canyon County 

Sheep here seem to be in fine condition 
(February 17). Less feeding has been 
done than a year ago. Alfalfa in the stack 
is $20 and baled, $22. 

The number of ewes bred is the same as 
a year ago. I have just a few farm sheep 
and raise mostly bucks.—John H. Brandt 


Twin Falls, Twin Falls County 

We have had no severe storms since Feb- 
ruary 1. Our weather has been ideal for 
winter shed lambing. Sheep are in good 
condition (February 16). Of course, we 
feed every winter about the same. 








Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 
ions about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 


_of thought, the National Wool Grower 


assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 

Statements about the weather and 
range condition are taken from U. S. 
Weather Bureau reports in February. 


Stacked alfalfa is $12 a ton, and baled, 
$14. 
Contracting of 1950 wool has commen- 
ced. The contract price is about 45 cents. 
Loss from predators is negligible. 
Costs of operation in 1949 were higher 
than in 1948 or in 1947. 
Liquidation of sheep numbers in this 
area seems to have halted. 
—John Breckenridge 


Kimberly, Twin Falls County 

We had an excellent lambing and un- 
usually fine weather for it. The grass is 
growing on the spring range (February 
27) so that we should have a fairly early 
opening out on the desert, and that means 
money in John’s pocket.—John W. Noh 


MONTANA 


Barber, Golden Valley 

Recent weather has been warmer than 
normal (February 17). Forage on the range 
is average and no more feeding than usual 
has been necessary. The continued cold 
of January left the sheep in only fair con- 
dition. Baled alfalfa is $30 per ton. Pulp 
pellets are $54 a ton, while Misco is $74; 
we use both during the winter. 

Mixed bunches of lambs have been con- 
tracted at 20 to 21% cents; 20 cents for 
wethers. Price on the Billings market for 
fat lambs is 24 cents; for feeders, 22 cents. 
Haven't heard of any wool contracting. 

The only difference we notice in opera- 
tion costs this year is the fact that con- 
centrates are a little cheaper. 

—Melvin H. Bartz 


Stanford, Judith Basin 

The sheep are very good in this section. 
The weather has been nice and the for- 
age good, with no feeding necessary 
(February 18). Alfalfa in the stack is 
$25 a ton, and baled alfalfa is $30. Twenty 
percent concentrates are $74 a ton. 

The number of ewes bred is about the 
same as a year ago. Mixed lots of lambs 
have been contracted at 21 cents. Costs 
of operation are about the same as in the 
two preceding years. 

Sheep numbers are no longer declining 
in this area.—Russell Beeker 
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KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINIMUM COST OF $12 FOR THE 
TWELVE MONTHS 


The 


ary 1 
about 
are in 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





COLUMBIAS 


BARTON AND SONS, ALDEN K. 


Manti, Utah 


BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 


MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 
Gillette, Wyoming 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 


PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 


PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 


THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 


YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 


MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CoO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 





eee 


* 








HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 


MACCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 


ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 


TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 


BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 


BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 


CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 

CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 


THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


PFISTER, THOS., & SONS 
Node, Wyoming 


VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 


* 





SUFFOLKS 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BEAU GESTE FARMS 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 
BONIDA FARM 
Lima, Montana 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROTHERS 
Roberts, Idaho (Star Route) 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta, Canada 
HALL, ROBERT W. 
Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
NIELSEN & SONS, S. P. 
Nephi, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
PIGGOT, D. R. 
McMurdo, Golden, B. C., Canada 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 


STARR, L. L. 
3968 N. Williams Ave. 
Portland 12, Oregon 


SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Iiderton, Ont., Canada 


VASSAR, Ervin E. 
Dixon, California 

WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 


WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 


WINN, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 
TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


PFISTER, LEO 
Node, Wyoming 
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NEW MEXICO 


Shiprock, San Juan County 
Due to Forest Service cuts, sheep num- 
bers continue to go down. 
The winter range is fair but dry (Febru- 
ary 19). Supplemental feeding has been 
about the same as a year ago. Most sheep 
are in good condition. 





SUFFOLK LAMBS 


-FOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 


AT MARKET TIME 


SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE AN EXCELLENT CARCASS 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman. Secretary-Treasurer. 
Moscow, Idaho 


Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock Records 









xROW RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 








(Rudbten 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 











COLUMBIAS 


Lead the Way 
to 
MORE LAMB - MORE WOOL 
MORE MONEY 


For free literature write 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 


ASS’N. OF AMERICA 
301 Black Building 
Fargo, North Dakota 








March, 1950 





Stacked alfalfa runs about $20 and the 
baled alfalfa is $24. Oil cake and Range 
Breeder cubes, which we use, are $85 
to $89 per ton. 

We are not feeding lambs this year, 
only hold-over ewe lambs. 

Small lots of 1950 wool have been con- 
tracted. Contract price has been 40 cents 
for mixed grades. 

Our loss from predators amounts to 5 
percent, which is as high as a year ago. 

Costs of operation in 1949 were 10 per- 
cent higher than in 1948 and 20 percent 
higher than 1947.-Frank M. Hammond 


OREGON 


LaGrande, Union County 

Forage on the winter range is poor, and 
supplemental feeding has been 50 per- 
cent greater than last year. Flocks are in 
good condition (February 15). 

We feed whole grain during the winter 
and it costs from $40 to $70 a ton. Alfalfa 
hay is $20 to $25 in the stack, and $25 
to $30 baled. 

The number of ewes bred this year is 
up 5 percent. 

Our predator loss has decreased; there 
has been none this year. In 1949 and 1948 
costs of operation were about the same, 
but were 10 to 15 percent higher than 
those in 1947. 

Sheep numbers are increasing—this has 
been the first year of increase since 1944. 

—R. W. Schaad 


Pendleton, Umatilla County 

We have had rather severe storms here 
since January 1. Forage on the range is 
fair (February 11) and feeding has been 
about the same as last year. The sheep 
are all right at the present time. 

We feed cubes and they are $80 a 
ton. Alfalfa in the stack is $25 to $28 
and baled is $30 to $32. 

The increase in the number of ewes 
bred this year amounts to 30 percent. 
The going price on fine-wool yearling 
ewes was around $25 last fall. 

The loss from predators is very small— 
about the same as last year. Costs of 
operation in 1949 were higher than in 
1948 and 1947. 

There are not many sheep left here. 
Most producers have cattle. 

—Laura Johnson Parker 


UTAH 


Fairview, Sanpete County 

The winter has been very mild in this 
area (February 16). Forage is good and 
no feeding has been necessary. Sheep are 
in good condition. 


Cottonseed cake, which we usually feed, 
can be purchased for $74 a ton. Stacked 
alfalfa is $18 to $20. 

There was a decrease in the number 
of ewes bred—about 5 to 8 percent. 

1950 wools have been contracted at 
50 to 55 cents per pound—mostly fine. 

We have had very few kills in this 
area the past two years from predators. 





LIVESTOCK MARKER 
Just a few fast strokes with handy All- 
Weather PAINT-STIK and your animals have 
clear, distinct identification marks which 
last until the hair grows out. 


All-Weather PAINT-STIK is a special 
branding paint in stick form. Fadeproof. 
Impervious to wind or weather. Marks com- 
pletely removed in the scouring process. Order 
a dozen sticks today. Six colors. 


At your Supply House, 
or send 25c coin fe- 
sample stick to 


LAKE CHEMICAL CO. 23%2.% 











ATTENTION 











Sell Your 
HIDES AND WOOL 


SHEEP PELTS 
to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


| Highest Market Prices and a 
Square Deal Always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 


1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 




















M-O Appl icator 


Applies Rubber Rings  _ 
For docking and castrating lambs, 
no moving parts to wear out, lasts 
a life time, simple construction, easy 
to operate, bloodless, one man opera: 
tion, light, compact, easily carried in 
pocket. 






aueeer wes RUBBER RNY 


hii EXPLODED VIEW 
ansech es Only $6.00 Postpaid 


Rings $11.00 per M. 














Operational costs in 1949 were about 
the same as in 1948, other than feed costs 
of about $3 per head in 1949. 

I think unstable forest conditions are 
mainly responsible for the continued de- 
cline in sheep numbers here. 

—Reuben Christensen 


Ephraim, Sanpete County 

February has been a good month. For- 
age is good and no feeding has been ne- 
cessary. Sheep are in good condition, but 
the snow has been frozen so they have 
not. been able to get enough water (Febru- 
ary 15). Grain pellets are $3.75 per hun- 
dred, and alfalfa runs $16 to $18 stacked 
and $20 to $24 baled. Ewes bred this 
year have been increased 5 percent. 

Wool contracting has commenced. Mostly 
all of fine wool sold at 50 cents to 55 
cents per pound. 

The loss from predators has decreased; 
it amounts to less than one percent. 

1949 costs of operation were double 
those of 1948 and more than double those 
of 1947.—Reuel E. Christensen 


Tooele, Tooele County 

Our loss from predators has been very 
small the past two years—less than one 
percent either year. 

Costs of operation have remained about 
the same since 1947. 

Winter range forage has been good 
(February 18). Last year all of the stock 
were fed hay and concentrates for over 
3 months; this year, the only feeding done 
has been to ewe lamb herds. Only con- 
centrates have been used. 

We have our own grain made into pel- 
lets. It costs 35 cents per hundred for 
grinding, mixing and making the pellets. 
Molasses, cotton meal, bone meal, and salt 
are purchased at market prices and added 
to the pellets. Alfalfa is $16 to $20 per 
ton stacked, and $20 to $24 baled. 

Ewes bred number about the same as 
last year. 

Fine and half-blood wools are being 
contracted at from 50 to 54 cents. 

—H. J. Clegg 


WYOMING 


Moorcroft, Crook County 

Sheep are in better than average con- 
dition (February 16). Forage is good and 
only about half as much feeding as a 
year ago has been necessary. Baled alfalfa 
is around $30 a ton. We feed barley and 
corn during the winter. Corn is $2.80 
per hundred, and barley, $2.50. I raised 
mine. 

Sheep numbers are building up around 
here.—Earl Mellott 


40 


Emblem, Big Horn County 

Some wool has been contracted here. 
Most sales of wool have been near the 
50-cent price, with some heavy-shrinking 
grades near or at 45 cents. 

The weather has been definitely mild 
and very dry (February 25). The winter 
range is poor. While we haven't had to 
do much more supplementary feeding this 
year, the time on the range has been very 
short. Sheep have been mostly fair. Many 
have been inside more than usual because 
of the poor range. 

Alfalfa in the stack is from $15 to $18; 
baled, $22. We also feed local pellets, and 
with the feeder furnishing the materials, 
they run about $1 per hundred. 

Lambs are being fed at the home ranch 
this year. About the same number of ewes 
as usual were bred. 

Sheep numbers are no longer declining 
here. —Herman Mayland 


Freeland, Natrona County 

Forage on the winter range is good, with 
very little feeding necessary (February 20). 
Sheep are also in good condition. Alfalfa 
stacked is $20, and baled, $30. We also 
feed corn and have had no difficulty obtain- 
ing it. 





Costs of operation during 1949 we, 
higher than in 1948 and 1947. 
—Hazel D. Martin 










Guthrie Corriedale Stud 
Guthrie, managing director of th 7 


a e Jj. F. Guthrie (Corriedale) Py 
Ltd., of Geelong, Victoria, Australia, write 
that reports of the liquidation of th 
Guthrie Corriedale stud are erroneous, Op) 
one-third of the stud has been sold and th 
main portion will be continued near Cee | 
long, Victoria, Australia. 

Mr. Oliver Guthrie, a nephew of th 
founder of this stud, contemplates visiting 
the U. S. A. this summer for the purpose 
of contacting Corriedale breeders. 

“The Guthrie Corriedale Company,” 
writes Mr. Guthrie, “is prepared to quot 
in dollars for sheep landed U. S. A. ports 
that is the vendor (seller) pays all freight 
insurance and other costs.” 

The Guthrie Corriedale stud is one 
the oldest in Australia and has a notabk!) 
line of champions and other prize winning 
sheep to its credit. 
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LIVESTOCK—(Y2G44—AND THE LAND! 


... And on the third day He created grass. 


For centuries grass has served as the major link 
between the soil and man’s food and fibre. Much 
of the progress in agriculture has come from the 
greater use of the natural advantages of grass. 

Native grass pastures on ranches and farms have 
long been one of the nation’s most dependable and 
valuable resources. Practical methods are being used 
to improve these pastures, such as, fertilizing, re- 
seeding, brush and weed control, and new varieties 
of grass. 

Another “grass” development has become impor- 
tant during recent years because of the growing 
interest in maintaining the fertility of crop land. 
So-called “tame grass pastures” or “grassland farm- 
ing” is becoming increasingly popular in many of 
the important farming areas of the nation. Grass-le- 
gume combinations can be used in all crop rota- 
tions, or on any land, good or poor. 


Rancher Farmer County Agent Veterinarian 








These “pasture” crops improve the yields of other 
crops in the rotation, such as corn and small grains. 
They are highly effective in preventing erosion. They 
add nitrogen and humus to the soil. Even the manure 
produced by the livestock which harvest these pas- 
ture crops is returned to the soil. 

Growing grass-legume pastures is more than a 
sound soil conserving practice—it is also profitable. 
The profits come through livestock with cheaper 
gains, less labor, longer grazing season and better 
animal health through sanitation and good nutrition. 


LIVESTOCK AND PROPER LAND USE ARE NATURAL COMPANIONS! 
v\ [a\ {7 
I\WILSON & Co.) 





MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 


Oklahoma City @ Albert Lea © Omaha 
Chicago ® Kansas City ® Los Angeles 
Denver © Cedar Rapids © Dothan 


PULLING TOGETHER FOR GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Rural Youth Transportation Marketing Agent Processor Retailer 
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Plan Now to Exhibit 
At the 6th Annual 


October 26-27, 1950 





Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Following are the price averages, by classes, of the 155 carloads exhibited and 
sold at the 1949 Chicago Feeder Cattle Show and Sale which were exhibited by 
producers in 7 Western and 2 Mid-Western states: 


61 loads steer calves 5s $37.96 per cwt. av. 
40 “" heifer calves _..................... .$31.90 “ “ “% 
i ~ “yearling steers _ eae" * * 
opie %0, , yearling heifers = te * * * 
40 ‘4. & 
44 bs 4n., 
Cupp, Lp,  ~N STEER CALVES SOLD AT $60.00 per cwt. 
, ] 
C, ? 
y ny 4 
*s, a. ¥ 


Benefit by selling y 9% s at the right season and by the assurance of 
maximum demand from . great number of Cornbelt feeders who attend this 


event to secure their replacements. 


FOR THE HIGH DOLLAR FOR BETTER SERVICE 





